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2 June, 1933 


AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 


S. M. EISENSTEIN. 


(Note.—This is the conclusion of Eisenstein’s article on work in the GIK—the 
Moscow State Institute of Cinema. The first instalment appeared in the December 
Close Up, having arrived after the issue had gone to press, but so great was the 


enthusiasm it created, decision was made to include it as a sort of seasonal message 
of good-will! 


The second part appeared in the March issue, and now this—incentive which might 
well promote enthusiasm to utility—to the final expulsion of drivel from our 
screens! Well might! It rests with you who read it. Uphill work !—Ed.) 


The most interesting part of our work—it is the most important part 
of creative production—is the instruction of the students in the ‘* treatment ”’ 
of a subject and the analysis of the procedure connected therewith. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous, it is only one step. 

From the sublime, basic idea, expressed in a motto, to the living pro- 
duction, it is two hundred steps. 

And if we only take one step, we get the ludicrous results of facile trash. 

The student must learn to make three-dimensional, rounded produc- 
tions, starting from the flat, two-dimensional patterns; from the motto to 
the subject without a break. 

A practical problem in connexion with the analysis of a work for the 
purpose of ‘serious ideological montage once confronted the writer in con- 
nexion with his own work, though under somewhat unusual social conditions. 

This was at Hollywood. 

Among the ‘‘ Paramount ’’ people. 

And it was in connexion with the treatment and production of a work 
of high quality. 

Even if not devoid of ideological defects and not altogether in harmony 
with our own sociological standpoint, Theodore Dreiser’s ‘‘ American 
Tragedy ”’ is a first-class work. It is even a work which has every chance 
of being numbered among the classics of its age and country. 

The fact that this material would inevitably furnish occasion for col- 
lision between two irreconcilable points of view—that of the film bosses 
and our own—became apparent the moment the first draft of the libretto 
was delivered. 
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‘“ Is Clyde Griffiths guilty or not guilty in your treatment?’’ asked 
the boss of the Paramount Californian studios, B. P. Schulberg. 
‘“ Not guilty,’’ was the reply. 


‘“ But in that case your scenario is a monstrous challenge to American 
society. 


I explained that I regarded the crime committed by Griffiths as the 
net result of the social conditions to whose influence he was subjected at 
every stage in the evolution of his character and career as unfolded in the 
course of the film. 

‘‘ This, in my opinion, constitutes the whole interest of the work .. .”’ 


To which they replied : ‘‘ But we should prefer a strong, simple detective 
story about a murder...’’ 


‘“ And about a love affair between a boy and a girl... ’’ they added 
with a sigh. 

The possibility of two such radically opposite treatments of the central 
protagonist of the story is not really surprising. 

Dreiser’s novel is as broad and shoreless as the Hudson; it is as 
immense as life itself, and it admits of any point of view in relation to its 
theme, like every central fact of Nature herself. His novel is 99 per cent. 
exposition of facts and 1 per cent. commentary upon them. This epic of 
cosmic veracity and objectivity had to be worked up into a tragedy, which 
was unthinkable without some well-defined philosophical standpoint and 
direction. 

The film bosses were concerned with the question of guilt or innocence 
from an entirely different point of view. Guilty meant unlovable. And for 
the principal hero to be suddenly unlovable !—What would the box-office 
Say? 

And if he were not guilty ... 

As a result of the difficulties arising out of this ‘‘ confounded question,’’ 
‘“ An American Tragedy ’’ lay untouched in the Paramount portfolio for 
more than five years. 

It was tackled by Griffith (not Clyde this time, but the patriarch of 
cinematography, David Wark) and Lubitsch and a great many others. 

With their customary prudence and caution this time, too, the bosses 
evaded a decision. __ 

They proposed to us that we should make up the scenario “‘ as you feel 
it ’’—and then it would be easier to judge... 


From what has been said, it is perfectly plain that in this case, as 
distinct from others, the divergence of opinions did not in any way turn 
upon the treatment of a particular situation; it was very much more pro- 
found and far-reaching; it concerned the sociological treatment of the work 
as a whole. | 

It is curious to note how production, conceived in this way, begins to 
determine the structure of the individual parts; and how, above all, by its 
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demands, it influences the treatment and psychological interpretation of 
particular situations; and, in fact, the ‘* purely formal ’’ side of the creation 
of the work as a whole. Curious, too, how it suggests completely new, 
‘‘ purely formal ’’ methods which, gradually, and in conjunction, help to 
evolve a new theoretical conception of the guiding principles of cinemato- 
graphy as such. 

It would be difficult to set forth here the whole plot of the novel in 
question—to do in five lines something for which Dreiser required two stout 
volumes. We shall only touch upon what, viewed from outside, constitutes 
the climax of the tragedy—the murder itself ; though the tragedy, of course, 
does not lie here but in the fatal course embarked on by Clyde, who is 


driven to commit murder by social conditions. And in our scenario the chief 
attention is directed to this fact. 


We see how Clyde Griffiths, having seduced a young working gir] em- 
ployed at the work-room of which he is in charge, is unable to help her to 
secure an abortion, which is still strictly forbidden in the United States. 


He sees himself forced to marry her. To do so, however, would abso- 
lutely shatter all his dreams of a career, since it would make it impossible 
for him to marry a rich heiress who is madly in love with him. 


The situation itself is profoundly characteristic of America where, among 
the industrial middle classes, there are not as yet any caste barriers to prevent 
such a misalliance. In this class there still prevails the patriarchal demo- 
cratic spirit of the fathers, who have not forgotten how they themselves came 
to the town in rags to make their fortunes. The succeeding generation is 
already approximating to a moneyed aristocracy; and in this connexion it 
is interesting to note the difference in the attitude towards Clvde adopted by 
his uncle and his cousin respectively. 


However that may be, Clyde is faced with a dilemma: either he must 


renounce for ever his prospects of a career and of social success, or he must 
eet quit of the first girl. 


Clyde’s adventures in his contacts with American realities have by this 
time already contrived to mould his psychology in such a way that, after 


a long internal struggle (not with moral principles but with his own weak- 
ness and indecision) he decides on a desperate expedient. 


After much reflection he prepares to murder the girl by the upsetting of 
a boat—which will appear to be the result of an unfortunate accident. 


He ponders all the details with the exaggerated carefulness of the inex- 
perienced criminal—a carefulness which in the end inevitably entangles such 
a dilettante in a fatal network of incontrovertible evidence. 


And he sets out in a boat with the girl. 


In the boat the conflict between pity for the girl and repugnance to her, 


between weak vacillation and the cravirn~ to snatch at brilliant material 
blessings, reaches its climax. 
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Half consciously, half unconsciously, in a wild inward panic, he over- 
turns the boat. 

The girl is drowned. 

Leaving her to her fate, Clyde makes his escape in the way he had 
planned beforehand, and is caught in the meshes of the net which he himself 
had woven. 

The affair with the boat takes places as similar incidents take place; it 
is not sharply defined and complete ; it is like a tangled skein. And Dreiser 
presents the incident quite impartially, leaving the further course of events 
to be shaped by the logical evolution not of the subject but . . . of the course 
of the law. 

We had to emphasize Clyde’s ACTUAL and TECHNICAL innocence 
in connexion with the actual perpetration of the crime. 

Only by this means could we make sufficiently plain the ‘‘ monstrous 
challenge ’’ to a society whose mechanism brings a rather characterless youth 
into such a situation and then, invoking morality and justice, seats him in 
the electric chair. 3 

The sanctity of the FORMAL principle in the codes of honour, morality, 
justice and religion is regarded in America as something primary and funda- 
mental. 

On this principle is based the endless game of advocacy in the courts and 
the matching of lawyers and parliamentarians one against the other. The 


‘“* The First Rigl.t of Children ”’ (F rom the Diary of a Woman-doctor), a Deutsches- 
Lichtspiel-Syndikat Film. 


“Te premier droit de l’enfant’”’ (tiré du Journal d'une doctoresse) un film 
Deutsches-Lichtspiel-Syndtkat. 
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Dae erste Rech ges <indes” 


(Aus dom Tagebuch einer © rauen4rztin) 


“The First Right of Children’”’ (From the Diary of a Woman-doctor), a Deutsches-Lichtspiel- 
Syndikat Film. 


Le premier droit de l’enfant’’ (tiré du Journal d’une doctoresse) un film Deutsches-Lichtspiel- 
Syndikat. 


essence of the question ostensibly in dispute is an altogether subsidiary 
matter. 


Therefore, the conviction of Clyde, even if essentially deserved in virtue 
of the part which he essentially played in the affair (which does not interest 
any one) would, if he were technically innocent, be regarded in America as 
something monstrous, as a judicial murder. 


Such is the shallow, but transparent and unshakable psychology of the 
American, which accompanies him everywhere. 


It was not from books that I had become familiar with this side of the 
American character .. . 

Therefore it was essential to develop this scene with the boat into an 
indisputably clear proof of TECHNICAL innocence. : 

Without, however, in any way whitewashing Clyde or acquitting him of 
blame. 

The following treatment was adopted : 

Clyde wants to murder the girl but he cannot. 
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“The First Right of 

Children ’’ (From the 

Diary of a Woman- 

doctor), a Deutsches- 

Lichtspiel - Syndikat 
Film. 


‘* Le premier droit de 
enfant”? (tiré du 
Fournal d’une_ doc- 
toresse) un film 
Deutsches - Lichtspiel- 
Syndtkat. 


At the moment when resolute action is necessary, he stays his hand. 
Simply from weakness of will. 

However, before his inward ‘‘ failure,’’ he succeeds in exciting in 
Roberta, the girl, such a feeling of terror, that, when he bends over to her, 
already vanquished and ready to abandon his design, she jumps away from 
him in alarm. The boat rocks and threatens to overturn. When, as he 
is trying to support her, his camera accidently grazes her face, she finally 
loses her head; in her terror she stumbles and falls and the boat capsizes. 

For greater emphasis we make her rise to the surface again. We even 
make Clyde attempt to swim to her rescue. But the machinery of crime 
that has been set in motion continues its work to the end—even against 
Clyde’s will: with a faint cry of horror Roberta starts away from him, and, 
not being able to swim is drowned. 
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Clyde, who is a splendid swimmer, makes his way to the shore, and, 
on coming to his senses, continues to act in accordance with the fatal plan 
which he has drawn up for the intended crime and from which he has 
only deviated for a moment. 


That the situation gathers greater psychological and tragic depth in this 
form is beyond dispute. 

The tragic element becomes heightened to a sort of Greek ‘‘ blind Moira 
—destiny,’’ which, once conjured into existence, will not relax its hold of 
the person who has dared to provoke it. 

It is elevated to a tragic casuality, which, once having entered upon 
its rights, impels to its logical conclusion the inexorable sequence of events 
which has been set in motion. 

This crushing of a human being by a blind cosmic principle, by the 
inexorable course of laws over which he has no control constitutes one of 
the basic premises of antique tragedy. It symbolizes the passive depend- 
ence of the man of that day on the forces of nature. In this it is analogous 
to what Engels, in connexion with another age, writes about Calvin: 

2 . His doctrine of predestination was a religious expression of the 
fact that in the commercial world success or failure depend not on a man’s 
energy or skill but on circumstances beyond his control.’’ (Engels: 
Historical Materialism ”’’). 

Reversion to the atavism of primitive cosmic conceptions, visible 
through a chance present-day situation, is always one of the means of 
raising a’ dramatic scene to the heights of tragedy. 

But our treatment is not confined to this. It is pregnant with signifi- 
cant stressing of a whole series of stages in the furher course of events. . . 

In Dreiser’s book the rich uncle, for the sake of preserving the honour 
of the family, supplies Clyde with the means of defending himself. 

The Counsel for the Defence has not really any doubt that Clyde has 
committed the crime. | 

None the less, he concocts a theory of a “‘ change of heart ’’ experienced 
by Clyde under the influence of love and his pity for Roberta. 

Not bad when it is simply invented off hand. 

But how far worse when there ACTUALLY was a change of heart. 
When the change of heart was the result of quite other motives. When 
there was no actual crime; while the Counsel for the Defence is convinced 
that there was a crime, and, by a flagrant lie, so near to and at the same 
time so far from the truth, slanders the accused in the attempt to whitewash 
and save him, 

And, from the dramatic standpoint, it becomes still more fatal if, im- 
mediately after, by the ideology of your treatment you violate the propor- 
tions and the epic impartiality of Dreiser’s narrative in yet another passage. 

The whole of the second volume is almost entirely taken up with the 


trial of Clyde for the murder of Roberta and with the unre on of 
Clyde to his final doom, to the electric chair. 
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Only in a few lines, however, is it indicated that the true aim of Clyde’s 
trial and conviction has nothing to do with.him. The aim is simply and 
solely to win the necessary popularity among the farming population (the 
work-girl, Roberta, was a farmer’s daughter) for the prosecuting counsel, 
Mason, so that he may secure nomination as an elected judge. 

The Defence take up a case which they know to be hopeless (‘‘ at the 
best—l0 years penal servitude’’) merely as part of the same political 
campaign. 

Belonging to the opposite political camp (but not by any means to a 
different class) their primary aim is to do their utmost to damage the 
chances of the odious candidate for judicial office. 

For both sides alike Clyde is simply a means to an end. 

Clyde is a pawn in the hands of a blind destiny, but he also becomes 
a pawn in the hands of a by no means blind machinery of bourgeois justice, 
a machinery which is nothing else than an instrument for the political 
machinations of by no means blind political intriguers. 

Thus the individual case of Clyde Griffiths is expanded and generalised 
into what is really a tragedy of America as a whole, into a characteristic 
story of an American “‘ young man’”’ of the beginning of the 20th 
century. ... 

From the dramatic version all the elaborate complications of the 
judicial procedure are omitted and in their place appear the pre-electoral 
intrigues, visible behind the outward solemnity of the hall of justice, which 
is nothing else than the private arena of a pre-electoral contest. 

But this radical treatment of the murder succeeds in deepening the 
tragedy of strong ideological emphasis upon yet another passage and 
another figure. 

The mother. 

Clyde’s mother is the head of a religious mission. An embodiment of 
blind fanatism. Of such absolute belief in an absurd religious dogmatism 
that her figure takes on a certain monumental quality, a halo of martyrdom, 
and wins our involuntary respect. 

And this despite the fact that she is really the first concrete embodiment 
of the guilt of American society in relation to Clyde. 

Her teaching and principles, her concentration on God and heavenly 
things instead of on the training of her son for work, were the first basic 
causes of the tragedy. 

In Dreiser’s story she fights to the last for her son’s innocence. She 
works as legal reporter of a provincial newspaper in order to be able to be 
present at his trial. She, like the mothers and sisters of the black children 
from Scottsboro, tours America, giving lectures, in order to collect money 
with which to secure re-examination of Clyde’s case in the Court of Appeal. 

The mother acquires the definite sacrificial sublimity of a heroine. In 
Dreiser’s story this sublimity is capable of winning sympathy for her moral 

and religious doctrines. 
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‘“ The First Right of Children” (From the Diary of a Woman-doctor), a Deutsches- 
Lichtspiel-Syndikat Film. 


‘“ Le premier droit de l’enfant’’ (tiré du Fournal d’une doctoresse) un film 
Deutsches-Lichtspiel-Syndtkat. 


In our version, Clyde, in the death-cell, confesses to his mother that » 
he did not kill Roberta, but that he wanted to do so. 

The mother, who clings to the ultra-Christian belief that a sin in 
thought is equivalent to a sin in deed, is deeply shocked. 

And, by reason of a sublimity quite the opposite to that of the mother 
in Gorky’s story, this mother too becomes her son’s betrayer. 

When she goes to the Governor to petition for the revocation of her 
son’s sentence, she is embarrassed by the point-blank question: ‘* Do you 
yourself believe in your son’s innocence ?’’ 

At this moment, which is to decide the fate of her son, the mother is 
silent. 

The Christian sophism as to the equality of action in thought and 
action in deed which is an absurd parody of dialectical principles, leads to 
the final tragic dénouement. 

The petition is rejected and discredits alike the dogma and the dogma- 
tism of its bearer. And this moment cannot be washed away by the 


-mother’s tears at her last leavetaking with the son whom she has, with her 


own hands, delivered over into the jaws of the Christian Baal. And the 


more poignant the sadness of the last scenes the more forcible is their ex- 
posure of this Mumbo Jumbo ideology. 
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“ The First Right of Children’? (From the Diary of a Woman-doctor) , a Deutsches- 
Lichtspiel-Syndikat Film. | 


‘““Le premier droit de l'enfant” (tiré du Journal d’une doctoresse) un film 
Deutsches-Lichtspiel-Syndtkat. 


Here the curious formalism of American dogmatism would seem to be 
supplemented by the contradictory element of Messianism, which actually 
proves to be the same lifeless dogmatism of a formal principle in the domain 
of religion. And this is only natural, in as much as both are fostered to an 
equal degree by the same social class system. 

By our treatment we succeeded, in our opinion, in tearing off at any 
rate some of the masks—though by no means all—from this monumental 
figure. 

We reconstructed the mother’s role as best we could. 

The pastor, McMillan, we eliminated from the scenario entirely. 

And Dreiser was the first to appreciate the merits of our reconstruction 
of his work. 

Not without cause are we witnessing at the present time Dreiser’s 
gradual desertion of the ranks of the petit bourgeoisie and his approach 
nearer and nearer to ourselves. 

In our version, the tragedy within the framework of the novel is con- 
Summated much later. 

The cell. And the electric chair. And the brightly polished spittoon 
—from personal observation in the prison of Sing-Sing—at his feet. All 
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this is merely the conclusion of an individual embodiment of that tragedy 


which continues to be enacted in the United States every hour and every 
minute, not in fiction but in fact. 


It might perhaps be imagined that the formula we selected—the 
formula of a sociological treatise—would prove dry and didactic, but in fact 
it enhances the poignancy of the situation and affords a deeper insight into - 
the types and characters of the protagonists. 

And further it exercises a profound influence on the purely technical 
methods. It was thanks to thfs formula, for instance, that the idea of the 
‘‘ internal monologue ’’ was finally evolved in connexion with cinemato- 
graphy. This idea has been engaging my mind for the last six vears. 
That is to say, I was preoccupied with it before the advent of the sound 
film made possible its realization in practice. 

We need, as we have seen above, an extremely clear and definite ex- 
position of what was happening in Clvde’s mind before the actual moment 
of the accident with the boat, and we saw clearly that this could, not be done 
by a mere presentation of external happenings. 

Knitted brows, rolling eyes, spasmodic breathing, contorted frame, a 
stony face, convulsive movements of the hands—all this emotional apparatus 
was inadequate to express the subtleties of the internal conflict in all its 
phases. 

We had to photograph what was going on inside Clyde’s mind. 

We had to demonstrate audibly and visibly, the feverish torrent of 
thoughts, interspersed with external action, with the boat, with the girl 
sitting Opposite, with his own actions. 

The form of the internal monologue was evolved. 

These montage sheets were wonderful. 

Even literature is almost powerless in this domain. It has to confine 
itself to primitive rhetoric, as in Dreiser’s description of Clyde’s inward 
broodingss, or to the still more blatant mendacity of the pseudo-classic tirades 
of O’Neill’s heroes who, having enlightened the public as to what they are 
saying, enlighten it in a second monologue, uttered aside, as to what they 
are thinking. 


The drama is even more impotent in this matter than orthodox literary 
prose. 


The film alone has at its command the means of presenting adequately 
the hurrying thoughts of an agitated man. | 


Or, if literature can do it too, it can only be literature that transgresses 
its orthodox bounds. 


It is brilliantly achieved, as far as is feasible within the harsh frame- 
work of literary limitations, in the immortal ‘‘ inward monologues ”’ of 


Leopold Bloom, in James Joyce’s wonderful ‘‘ Ulysses.’’ 
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And not in vain, when I met Joyce in Paris, did we eagerly discuss my 
plans in regard to the inward film monologue, which has far wider possi- 
bilities than the literary monologue. 

Despite the fact that he is almost completely blind, Joyce was very 
anxious to see those parts of ‘‘ Armoured Train ’’ and ‘‘ October ’’ which, 


in the cinematographic sphere of cultivation of means of expression, pro- 
ceed along kindred lines. 


The inward monologue, as a literary method of abolishing the distinc- 
tion between subject and object, with a view to a crystallized presentation 
of the hero’s experiences, is first observable in the literary experimenters 


round about the year 1887, for instance, in Edouard Dujardin’s ‘‘ Les 
Laurters sont coupes.”’ 


As a theme, as a philosophy, a perception, an object—not a method— 
of description, we meet with it, of course, before this date. Transition from 
the objective to the subjective and back again is pre-eminently character- 
istic of the writings of the romantics. 

E. T. A. Hoffman, Novalis and Gérard de Nerval (in regard to the last- 
named, see ‘‘ La Double Vie de Gérard de Nerval ’’ by René Bizet). 

But in them it is a method of literary narration, not of plot-weaving ; 
and its forms are the forms of literary composition. 

As a specific method of exposition, as a specific method of construction, 
we first encounter it in Dujardin; but it does not attain absolute literary 
perfection until 31 years later—in Joyce and Larbaud. 

But only in the film, of course, can it find full expression. 

For only the sound film is capable of reconstructing all the phases and 
the specific essence of the process of thought. 

What splendid drafts of montage sheets these were! 

Like thought, they proceeded now by means of visual images—with 
sound—synchronized or non-synchronized. Then, as sound—formless— 
or with sound images: sounds symbolizing objects. 

Then suddenly, by the coinage of words formulated intellectually—in- 
tellectually and dispassionately, and so uttered. With a black film— 
hurrying, formless visibility. 

Now, by passionate incoherent speech. Only substantives. Or only 
verbs. Then by interjections. With zigzags of aimless figures, hurrying 
along with them synchronously. 

Now, visual images hurried along in complete silence. 

Now sounds were included in a polyphony. Now images. Then both 
together. 

Now interpolating themselves into the external course of events, now 
interpolating elements of the external course of events into themselves. | 

Presenting, as it were, the play of thought within the damatis personae 
—the conflict of doubts, of bursts of passion, of the voice of reason, by 
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quick movement, or slow movement, emphasizing the difference in the 
rhythms of this one and that and, at the same time, contrasting the almost 
complete absence of outward action with the feverish inward debates— 
behind the stony mask of the face. 


How fascinating to listen to one’s own train of thought, particularly in 
} a state of excitement. 
To discover how one talks ‘* inside oneself,’’ as distinct from out- 


wardly. To study the syntax of the internal as opposed to the external 

| speech. To discover -what quavering internal speech accompanies the 

: simultaneous visual image. How they contrast with outward circum- 

| stances. How they react upon one another. . . 

: To listen and study with a view to grasping structural laws and com- 
bining them for the purpose of composing an internal monologue express- 
ing with the utmost possible intensity the conflict of tragic experience. 

How fascinating. 


And what scope for creative invention and observation. 


& 


3 


“ Schulze Versus Everyone,”’ a new Carl Froelich Verleiher-Kollektiv film. Ida Wiirst and 
Lilli Schénbaum. 


| Schulze contre tous,’ nouveau film Verleiher-kollektiv de Carl Froelich. Ida Wéiirst et 
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Schulze Versus Everyone.”’ 
Schulze contre tous.” 


And how obvious that the material of the sound film is in no sense— 


DIALOGUE. 


THE TRUE MATERIAL FOR THE SOUND -FILM IS, OF 
COURSE, THE MONOLOGUE. 

And how unexpectedly, in its practical embodiment of the unforeseen 
particular concrete case of expressiveness, this completely harmonizes with 
the ‘‘ last word’? about montage form in general, which I had long fore- 
seen theoretically: namely, that the montage form, regarded structurally, 
is the reconstruction of the laws governing the process of thought. 

Here the special art of ‘treatment, having evolved a completely new 
formal method, transcends its limits and embraces the theory of montage 
form as a whole. This, however, does not by any means imply that the 
process of thought asa MONTAGE FORM must always necessarily have 
as its SUBJECT too—the process of thought. 

However, Mr. B. P. Schulberg and Mr. D. S. Washington did not 
allow the ‘‘ red dogs’’ (our official nickname in fascist circles) to express 
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all this on the screen, to launch a ‘‘ monstrous challenge ’’ to American 
society and give practical expression to this 180 per cent. advance in sound 
film culture. . . = 

We parted and pursued our several ways, like ships on the ocean. . . 

. . . And von Sternberg filmed the piece—directly, literally—the other 
way round, as it were, discarding everything on which we had based our 
conception and including in the picture everything that we had discarded. 

The idea of an ** internal monologue ’’ never entered von Sternberg’s 
head. . . 


Von Sternberg confined his attention to what actually made a straight 
detective story. : 

Dreiser himself, like a grey-haired lion, fought for our so-called ‘* dis- 
tortion ’’ of his work, and wrathfully did battle against the Paramount 
people, who had produced a formally and outwardly correct version of his 
subject.» | 

Two years later the screen witnessed O’Neill’s ‘‘ Strange Interlude,’’ 
which, by its dual and triple reproduction of speaking voices round the 
silent figure of the hero, still further aggravated the ponderous clumsiness 
of his dramaturgical cuneiform script. A flagrant caricature of the montage 
possibilities of the internal monologue. 

The work of our collective regisseur is of a similar type. The defini- 
tion and estimation of a work by means of the treatment. But, above all, 
with a realization of the constructively artistic and formerly fruitful role of 
what has here become a tedious and forced ideologicality and ideological 
persistence. 

Realization not in a scheme but in the living organism of the produc- 
tion. I[his is the principal work which confronts our collective regisseur— 
the collective regisseur of the 3rd course of GIk. 

And though we shall seek the actual theme for this work in every tract 
of the ocean of diverse and striking thematic material around us, I believe, 
none the less, that the first experiment along our path will be the evolution 
of a film on a theme that has long been awaiting treatment—the theme of 
the ‘f 20th Century Youth ’’—‘‘ the youth of the U.S.S.R.”’ 


Moscow, October, 1932. 
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From Hackenschmied’s rhythmic and architectonic sound-film study, ‘‘ Prague 
Castle,’’ produced by Ladislav Kolda. 


Photo du film : “‘ Chateau de Prague,’’ étude sonore de rythme et d’architecture 
de Hackenschmied. Production Ladislav Kolda. 


“PRAGUE CASTLE” AND OTHER 
CZECH SHORTS 


Recently in Prague three interesting shorts have been produced :— 
Prague Castle, Burlesque and Construction. They belong among those few 
experimental films made in Czechoslovakia which endeavour to find new 
ways and methods of artistic cinema expression. 

Prague Castle was made by Alexander Hackenschmied and is an attempt 
at formal cohesion of music and film image. [he music and images of this 
film rise simultaneously as equal components of the whole. When compos- 
ing the movement and inner content of the images, special attention was paid 
to the tones determined to accompany them, while, on the other hand, music 
was composed with regard to the resulting effect when accompanied by the 
images. The theme of this film is in the mixture of architectonic styles of 
all times as they are to be found in Prague Castle. The alternation of these 
styles, as well as the contrast in their shape and expression, condition the 
dynamics of this picture and determine the musical motives, not emotionally 
but formally. The value of this film lies therefore not only in its pictorial 
and musical composition but chiefly in their inter-connection. A. Hacken- 
schmied in collaboration with the author of the musical score, Frantisek 
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‘* Prague Castle,’ a film by A. Hackenschmied. 
** Chateau de Prague,” film de A. Hackenschmied. 


Bartas, is preparing a new film of the same kind, having for its theme Sea 
and Winter. 

Jan Kucera is responsible for the direction of the other two shorts. His 
Burlesque is a film of no action, its chief purpose being to show the rhythmic 
continuity of shapes of things. Beginning with a scene of mechanical 
character, made by a trick, the curve of shape dramaticism is gradually en- 
hanced and culminates in the mass-scenes where men are in utmost violent 
movement (these are the war-scenes). Then follows again calmness either in 
the continuity of scenes or in their content. The pure visual impression of 
this film is emphasized by music of Miroslav Ponc. Burlesque has a length 
of only 300 metres. | 

Kucera’s second film Construction, depicts the development of the 
construction of a twelve storey building in Prague. In collaboration with 
architects K. Honzik and |. Havicek, Kucera endeavours to show in this 
film the new methods of modern architecture, to express the stir during the 
construction and the progress: of work from architects’ plans to the monu- 
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mental building with many stories in which a whole city is hidden. The 
work of the labourers as well as the work of the machines are here linked 
together in a strange activity which gives no idea of what the aim of it is, 
but the result is absolutely precise and beautiful. Construction attempts to 
display before the eyes of the spectators one of the most outstanding features 
of the face of the modern world. Length 1,000 metres. These two last 
shorts were produced by Elektrajournal, Prague. 


KAREL SANTAR. 


A trick-film studio in nature. The authenticity is vouched for by the artist, Pal ! 
Un studio de film truqué en pleine nature. L’artiste en garantit Vauthenticité ! 
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** Journey of a manuscript,” by Oswell Blakeston. Not intended as a warning to contributors ! 


Itinératre d’un manuscrit,”’ par Oswell Blakeston. L’avertissement n’est pas destiné aux 
correspondants éventuels ! 
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CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


One can grow rather more than weary of hearing that the Drama is on 
its death-bed. For although there is no need to listen to them, it is not easy 
to escape the voices ofthe prophets of woe. They sound out across the 
world at large, and each little world within it has private vocalists. And 
there is a certain grim fascination in the spectacle of their futility. What are 
they? What purpose, since no one heeds their warnings, can they possibly 
serve? Are they the lunatic fringe, the outside edge of common prudence, 
the fantastic exaggeration that alone seems able to command fruitful atten- 
tion? But they don’t, in their own day, command fruitful attention, nor do 
all of them exaggerate. ‘‘ Oh, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that slayest the 
prophets, hadst thou but known in this thy day the things that belong unto 
thy peace!’’ Woe over tribulation that might have been averted if the 
prophets had been listened to. But in the little world of The Drama, the 
mourning prophet, true or false, gleams with a perfection of meaningless- 
ness. If his word be false, what does it matter? If true, what can be done? 
For though cascades of tears may relieve the hearts of those at the bedside, 
they will not restore the patient. 


Meanwhile Drama, variously encumbered, goes its way. And from time 
to time a play appears—either refreshingly of its time or, equally refreshingly, 
standing well back within one or other of the grand traditions—and deals 
with its audiences much as did, when first they dawned, the plays that now 
are classics, assembled in groups under period labels. 


Yet still the prophets howl. And so monotonous is their note, that it 
is a relief to hear one howling with a difference. Lo, says this newcomer, 
the drama is starved for lack of good new dramatists, but all is well with the 
theatre, since it can carry on with revivals. Triumph-song of an inheritor. 
Drama comes and drama goes, but the stage goes on for ever. Selah. No 
matter that one disagrees with his diagnosis. One can stand at his side and 
drink to the drama in general, date unspecified. 


But this prophet has not done with us. Having passed sentence on The 
Drama, and forthwith commuted it on account of past achievements, he 
turns to the Film. We learn that the Cinema, like the stage, is starving for 
lack of good writers. Unlike the stage, it has no classics to fall back upon 
and must therefore starve to death. Result: the days of the Cinema are 
numbered. | 


Why, it may well be enquired, since everyone knows that there is, the 
world over, a sufficiency of good films to keep going for an indefinite period 
the cinemas run for those who prefer good films and more than a sufficiency 
for those who prefer other films, why tilt at such a_ preposter- 
ous windmill? Why not enquire, with transatlantic simplicity, ‘‘ What’s 
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biting you?’’ And why not politely indicate one or two recently-appeared 


masterpieces and point out that they could be exhibited in the world’s leading 
Cinemas simultaneously, whereas the stage— 


Quite. But there is in this prophet’s outcry something more than a 
pessimism so neat and so mathematical as to have the air of a pastime not 
unlike a jigsaw puzzle. And while indeed it might be a pastime to oppose 
the statement on its own ground, in the accredited heavy-weight boxing 
style of the debating-society, by retorting that if the Stage can worry along 
on classics, so can the Cinema, by filming these classics, it may not be out 
of place to take a look at the unconscious assumption underlying this mH 
prophet’s neat equation. The assumption that the Cinema is merely the iq ot 
Stage with a difference. For this assumption is one that the general public, 
including ourselves, is daily more and more inclined to make. Growing 


talkie-minded, we increasingly regard the Film in the light of the possibilities 
it shares with the Stage. 


For Stage and Screen, falsifying the prophecies of those who saw in ae | 
the Talkies the doom of the Theatre, have become a joint-stock company, to * 
the benefit of both parties. They, so to speak, try things out for each other. 
Successful plays are filmed, successful films are made into plays. Insensibly 
therefore, the screen’s patron, the general public including ourselves, while 
more or less constantly aware of the ways in which Stage outdoes Film and 


gets the better of Stage, is apt increasingly to regard the Film as the pur- 
veyor of Drama. 


2 = 


We hear of a good film. Bornasafilm. Or asthe brilliant by-product 
of an obscure novel. Or as the screen equivalent of a good play. The 
organiser of the cinema showing this film obligingly indicates the times at 


which it may be seen. Welookin. See our play andcome away. Weare 
play-goers. 


But Cinema could subsist without these events. And could make us a: 
attend to it. And even these are ultimately dependent, for their pull on us, ie 
upon the peculiar quality of the film’s continuous performance, the un- as ‘z 
challenged achievement that so overwhelmingly stated itself when the first ey 
‘* Animated Pictures ’’ cast their uncanny spell with the dim, blurred, con- RS 


tinuously sparking representation of a locomotive advancing full steam upon . | 
the audience, majestic and terrible. ‘ou 


It was the first hint of the Film’s power of tackling aspects of reality ky 
that no other art can adequately handle. But the power of the Film, of Film 
drama, filmed realities, filmed uplift and education, all its achievements in ee 
the realm of the Good, the True and the Beautiful, appealing to the many, aa) 
and in the realm of the abstract, appealing only to the few, rests alike for the 
uninstructed, purblind onlooker and the sophisticated kinist, upon the direct mi 
relationship, mystic, joyous, wonderful, between the observer a continuous 4 
miracle of form in movement, of light and shadow in movement, the con- ot | 
tinuous performance, going on behind all invitations to focus upon this or re 
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that, of the film itself. And if to-morrow all playwrights and all plays should 
disappear, the Film would still have its thousand resources while the Stage, 


bereft of its sole material, would die. Except, perhaps, for ballet ? 


DorotHy M. RICHARDSON. 


rec 


Chaliapine in ‘‘ Don Quixote,’”’ which had its premier recently in 
Paris, and brought Pabst the Legion of Honour. 


Chaliapine dans ‘‘ Don*Quichotte’’ présenté tout récemment a 
Paris.: Ce film a valu ad\son auteur, G. W. Pabst, la légion 
d’honneur. 
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PHOTO ROGER FORSTER 


— 


Chaliapine as Don Quixote. 
Chaliapine dans la peau de ‘‘ Don Quichotte.”’ 


— 


TOWARDS A CO-OPERATIVE CINEMA 


The Work of the Academy, Oxford Street. r 

I. 

Everyone knows the Academy Cinema. When we say Academy, it is as # 

often as not, (and how shocked our grandfathers would be to hear it) that one if 

we mean. It is more than a cinema; it is a policy, a promise, a guarantee. t 
Something one has in common with other people, a topic of conversation, a bis 
means of making friends. | i 

To understand the Academy and its aims, one has to go back more than “ 
three years, back, in fact to 1916, when Elsie Cohen, a young woman fresh 4 
from college, and rather interested in films, found Wardour Street open to r 
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Dorville as Sancho in the French version of ‘“‘ Don Quixote.” 
plays the part in the English version. 


Dorville est Sancho dans la version frangaise de ‘“‘ Don Quichotte’’ et George 
Robey est son sosie figuré pour I’ édition anglaise. 


George Robey 


women, as so many fields were then which now are not. She walked into 
a post on the Kinematograph Weekly, and began, from the excellent vantage- 
point of a technical paper, her apprenticeship to the oddest trade in the world. 

She soon observed that there were a good many interesting film happen- 
ings in other countries besides America. There was Germany, for instance, 
and there was also Holland, where a small company was making films 
specifically for the English market. The difficulty of getting information 
about them suggested to her that the company needed a good publicity 
manager. She wrote offering her services, and by return—those were the 
happy, haphazard days—was invited. 

Her work for this company included, in the end, everything except 
actual direction. She managed the studio, sold films, travelled everywhere, 
even getting to the States and selling the first European film. When the 
company was dissolved, she already knew her way about the film world; she 
went to Berlin, coming in at the end of the great silent period. She stood 
over Vaudeville and Manon, and had her fingers in many interesting pies. 
So far, just the chequered career anyone might have in the Trade. 

But already she saw in it more than a trade. She grew yearly more 
convinced that the most important film work was scarcely heard of in England, 
let alone seen; but that there were people at home who would be interested, 
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people who never went to films at all, but would be won over by the new 
kind of film, which struggled for a footing against the old. The audiences 


of Germany and France appreciated and understood ; and so would the right 
audience in England. 


She came home, and found films in a state of apathy. For a time she 
worked as floor-manager in English studios, but the lack of organisation 
made a too painful contrast with those of Germany. Everyone, she said, 
spent their time hanging around waiting. 


The idea of catering for an intelligent film public was growing in her 
mind. People seemed interested. She was constantly asked about her ex- 
periences in Germany, about the new films from Russia, about the chances 


of getting old films revived. Only the Trade was not interested at all. She 
could find no one to finance her. 


For years she waited, being discouraged and laughed at with a dreary 
persistence. It was not till 1929 that she had any kind of opportunity ; 
the little Windmill Theatre fell vacant for six months, and she was allowed 
to try out a highbrow season which was a success. But then the theatre was 
taken for other purposes, and her pilgrimage in the Trade wilderness began 
again. Finally she secured the support of Eric Hakim; in 1931 the Academy 
opened with Earth. Everyone gave the scheme a six weeks’ run. But it 
seems likely that of all London’s film policies, it will have the longest life. 


II. 


The policy of the Academy, like all living ideas, has developed since 
its birth, and one change is notable. At first it was definitely a repertory 
cinema, and showed interesting pictures without regard to their age or the 
number of times they had been seen before. The audience clamoured for 
revivals, and the difficulty of seeing again in an ordinary cinema a picture one 
has once liked was, and for that matter still is, acute. The Academy worked 
off a good many of the great silent pictures during 1931, and then the audience 
began to show an interest in new work and to ask for it. This accorded with 
Miss Cohen’s own desire to encourage fresh ideas, and the Academy changed 
over to a policy of premieres and longer runs. The new sound films West- 
front 1918, Kameradschaft, The Blue Express were shown, and their im- 
mense success established the cinema as important. Even the Trade noticed 
it, and was uneasily stirred. 


From the beginning, Miss Cohen realised that the ordinary clamorous 
methods of film publicity were useless ; the public she worked for had long been 
deafened by them; it had to be approached quietly, rationally, told the 
really important thing about each new picture, the director, the technical 
staff, the country and place of origin, the artistic aim. Only circularising 
could convey all this information. She started a mailing list, quite a small 
one. The names on it now run into thousands and a good many of them are 
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people who live far away, but like to know what is going on and come up 
to London specially for a particular film. Ten of the Academy circulars are 
posted each week to China. The recipients intend to come up too, in time. 

So the co-operative spirit of the Academy began. The audience began 
to write in its turn, asking for this and that, criticising and suggesting. 
Gradually the Academy became a nucleus of intelligent film thought, a 
meeting-ground and a clearing house for ideas. All the interest which had 
been floating in the air for a year and more before it opened, it gathered, 
and in some sense interpreted by its programmes. It was a very great 
service to the cinema. Small groups and film societies, valuable though 
they are, cannot by their very nature do such a work; because their members 
constitute, finally, a clique, and a clique, do what it may, is always in the 
end driven into an attitude of intellectual conceit ; and also because they are 
so often dominated by one strong personality. The Academy has been 
broad enough to escape intellectual snobbery, and Miss Cohen sufficiently 
wise, experienced and wholehearted to efface herself and see her audience as 
a whole. Her years on the Continent and up and down Wardour Street did 
that for her; they fitted her to guide, and to guide impersonally, what is 
fast becoming a national movement. 

The Academy films have included three Pabsts, five Clairs, the Dutch 
Pierement, the Swedish En Natt, the American Quick Millions, the Russian 
Blue Express and Road to Life, the German Hauptmann von Kopenick, 
Madchen in Uniform, Barberina, Emil and the Detectives; that gives some 
idea of the breadth of choice. Not all these films have pleased everyone ; 
they have not all pleased Miss Cohen equally ; but that is the point. Each 
one had some new and particular merit, and for that it was shown, regard- 
less of the prejudices of any particular section of the audience. Onlv by 
encouraging a wide appreciation can such work as the Academy keep its 
educative value. 

On the other hand, its relations with the amateur film societies all over — 
the country have been more than friendly; in many cases it has kept them 
alive. Miss Cohen is at present acting as a quite unpaid agent and source 
of supply to these rather bewildered amateurs; she passes on to them her 
films, supplies them with endless information and advice regarding the 
securing of films, and listens with amazing patience to all their long and 
often unreasonable demands. As she is very well aware, the new intelli- 
gence and understanding of cinema which they represent is tremendously 
valuable to her. It is preparing the ground for a chain of Academies in 
every big town, and this, of course, is her ideal. Not until her work is 
national can it really be said to have succeeded. When she can again find 
the capital and the encouragement, this chain will be established, for her 
plans have a way of working themselves out. The further plan of a film 
club and social centre at the Academy itself is at present held up for lack of 


space ; but the need for it is great, and Miss Cohen is undoubtedly the person 
to carry it through. 
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Of course there has been criticism of her programmes; but apart from 
her deliberate policy of broad-mindedness, the extreme difficulty she finds 
in getting the right films at the right time must be taken into account. Her 
market is the whole world, and this gives plenty of room for the rapacious- 
ness and obstinacy which seem everywhere to characterise the renter of 
films. Over and over again she is held up in the most urgent negotiations, 
because huge sums are demanded for first British rights of films which 
would have no appeal in the ordinary commercial market. A chain of 
cinemas would, of course, help matters here. 

In my opinion, the greatest work of the Academy is the establishment of 
quite new relations between exhibitor and audience. As its ideas spread, 
the theatre itself will become less important; it will end as just one of a wide 
circle of theatres working on the same plan. But the spirit of co-operation 
which it has fostered will increase; the ideal of a thinking audience, as 
opposed to an audience which is spared all thought by the exhibitor’s own 
policy, may finally become the most powerful factor in the Trade. And it 
will be high time. Not until that happens can we expect a consistently 
high standard of film production. For we know well enough that in the 
last instance it is the audience, not the artist, that makes the film; the artist 
can only supply a demand which is already there. The film is our responsi- 


bility, and the co-operative film theatre our best way of creating a film that 
is worth while. 


E. COXHEAD. 


Design by Len Lye for Oswell Blakeston’s book of poems, ‘* Death While Swimming,” reviewed 
in this issue. 


Croquis de Len Lye illustrant : ‘‘ Mort en nageant,”’ poémes de Oswell Blakeston commentés 
dans le présent fascicule. 
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THE NATURE FILM MATERIAL 


By Rospert A. FAIRTHORNE. 


The logical analysis of any art is of necessity incomplete because, hav- 
ing found the units, analysis is concerned with structure, not with content. 
To the mathematician a symphony, the printed score, and the shape of 
the grooves on a gramophone record are equivalent, since their parts, what- 
ever they may be in themselves, are similarly related in each case. They 
are equivalent only so long as quantitative relations are the relations con- 
sidered. In practice not quantitative, but qualitative properties are 
immediate to the senses : for instance, only an intellectual process will con- 
nect the printed dots and dashes of the Morse code with the corresponding 
flashes of a lamp. The abstract quantitative relation of periodicity, i.e., 
‘* flashingness,’’ is however, immediately apprehended as being common 
to the print and to the light. As the film has a foundation of such quantita- 
tive relations, it is evident that logical analysis is of some use to it. Besides 
being powerless in dealing with content analysis has another defect. This 
is best illustrated by pointing out that no investigation of the appearance 


of the sky can reveal the groupings of stars we know as constellations, for 
they are not stars but arbitrary mental selections. 


Because of these two limitations, and also because of the essentially 
practical nature of art, it is often felt that the analysis of an art is useless, 
and in fact impossible. Nevertheless within its limits analysis can be very 
useful. Although the content of units can introduce new relations, they 
cannot alter the fundamental logical relations, and the structure of all 
relations is a logical problem. ‘The common structure of the symphony, 
musical score and gramophone record is not destroyed by the properties of 
air, printers’ ink, and shellac, or by the intrinsic differences between the 
sensations of sound, sight, and touch. No one writing a symphony can 
ignore these differences, and also no one writing a symphony can ignore 
the structural properties and possibilities of his material. 


There are two main problems of film theory. The first is the investiga- 
tion of the properties of the raw material, and the second is the investigation 
of its manipulation. The technical processes by which the raw material is 
produced and manipulated are not theoretical consideration at all. This is 
not to say that the film theorist is to ignore all practical details, and evolve 
a special type of film capable of only mental performance, though it is 
quite a good way of drafting a preliminary scenario. On the contrary, it 
is to say that the film theorist should be in such close touch with practice 
that he can throw light on the use of new technical developments and suggest 
lines along which further research would be profitable. Theory should 
know what is wanted before it is available. To do this it is necessary to start 
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from the fundamental properties of the film, and not from the technical 
concomitants of film production, that is, silver marks on celluloid. 

With the second problem of film theory, manipulation, this paper is 
not primarily concerned. However, since in practice our knowledge of 


film material is derived from our knowledge of the film as such, some 
reference to manipulation is advisable. 


The practical importance of the camera and of the technical processes 
of kinematography have had an unfortunate restraining effect on the film 
theorist. ‘*‘ [he camera as a means of expression ’’’ is more a problem of 
practice than of theory, and is certainly no more fundamental than the 
neglected ‘' Chemistry as a means of expression,’’ a chapter heading not 
to be found in any book on the cinema to date. The technical method by 
which visual impressions are given to the audience is irrelevant to the 
fundamental nature of the film. Visual impressions might be given by 
banks of light sources like sky signs or, some day, by impulses applied 
directly to the optic nerves, the result would still be a film. The practice 
of projecting an ordered series of still pictures comes from the physiological 
fact of the persistence of vision and the commercial fact of photography, 
not from any fundamental necessity in the film itself. Even if there were 
no cameras the film could, and did, exist. The appalling labour required 
to produce a film by any other process does not alter the fact that photo- 
graphy is primarily a convenience. ‘The only property of the camera and 
microphone of importance to theory is that they can, after a fashion, repro- 
duce what is roughly described as ‘‘ natural events.’’ The effect of this 
property on certain types of film material will be considered later. 


The only achievements of film- theory, which cannot be shaken by 
technical developments are also those which are independent of the origin 
of the material considered. Unfortunately these achievements can be 
summed up very shortly. First the fact, made explicit by Vertoff, that 
visual events are the raw material of the film, the intellectual significance of 
the film being governed by the spatio-temporal relations* of the ordered 
material. Second Ejisenstein’s amendment, that the spatio-temporal rela- 
tions are re-modified by the content, visual and intellectual, of the material ; 
and that there is a superimposed hierarchy of types of relations of increasing 
intellectual content (in his notation, Tonal and Overtonal Montage), which 
are of as great importance as, if not greater than, the original chronometer- 
footrule relations. 

It will be clear from what has been said that the film is not the same 
as its material. A row of soldiers is a row, not soldiers, though it cannot 
exist without the soldiers. A film is not a collection of shots, though they 
are necessary for its existence. It is the relations of an ordered arrangement 
of shots, the relations of these relations, and so on, that is the film. Cuts, 


* I use the word relations in preference to the more popular metric, because it has 
the required meaning, and the word metric has a definite mathematical use and no other. 
The mental association of the popular word with footrules has resulted in some rather 
dubious technique. 
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fades, and mixes cannot exist in their own right, being relations between 
shots, but they are well known to be real parts of the film, although they are 
entities of higher logical order (i.e., of a higher degree of abstraction) than 
the original visual impressions. Incidentally the use of very lengthy mixes 
in otherwise representational scenes, a habit with J. v. Sternberg, can be 
criticised in that they introduce relations of the wrong logical order, besides 
causing visual confusion. 

All this is obvious when stated directly, but it is rather surprising to 
find obviously compound relations between the material discussed as if 
they were the material itself. Much tangled analysis has been wasted on 
‘“ moving camera ’’ and ‘* slow motion’’ shots. All shots are moving- 
camera and slow-motion (and at the same time, fast-motion) shots, unless 
every component of the image is stationary. Evidently a moving-camera 
shot is meaningless in an abstract film, while slow motion can only be 
introduced by repeating the same shot at different rates. This considera- 
tion gives a clue to the nature of these devices. ‘They are not shots, but the 
relations between the shots and the visual experience of the audience. The 
experience and memory of the audience are essential parts of a film. 
Moving cameras and slow motion are of the same type of entity as the 
shape of the screen, mixes, fades, cuts and other geometrical and temporal 
interrelations between shots and parts of shots. They only differ in that 
they are related to events outside the screen. In any case they are, as has 
been shown, limited to material that is representational. The immense 
practical importance of representational images to the cinema, resulting 
from the predominance of sight over other senses, should not blind us to 
the possibilities that lie outside this comparatively small field. 

Digressing slightly attention should be given to the limitations of 
the camera even with representational shots. The camera gives a perspec- 
tive rendering of three dimensional space on a surface.* Perspective repre- 
sentation as a ‘‘ true’’ representation of reality is a convention of quite 
recent growth, mainly confined to the Western civilizations. Even there 
it is by no means universal, as may be seen in advertisements and art 
galleries. The most “ straight ’’ of documentary films is absurdly con- 
ventional and symbolic when looked at without preconceived notions. 


Returning to the search for the raw material of the film, it is now clear 


that this material consists of the units whose interrelations make the film, 


not of the interrelations themselves. This does not cut out all possible 
errors, another is frequently made in the opposite direction. This is the 
assumption, the worse for being implicit, that the ‘‘ frame’ or single still 
picture is the fundamental film unit. The cause of the error is the un- 
merited theoretical importance given to fortuitous technical methods. From 
the point of view of the film cutter the frame is certainly the unit, being the 


* Cameras can only give an image deformation by rotation, translation, and homo- 
graphic (affine) transformation. Devices for what is cacophonously and inaccurately 


called Optical Anamorphosis have the same limits, but can separate the types of 
deformation. 
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** The Deserter.’’ Waiting for the 
strike-breakers. 


ae Déserteur.”’ En attendant les 
briseurs de gréve. 
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The  ODeserter,”’ 

Pudovkin’s last film. 

An unemployed com- 
mitting suicide. 


“Le  Déserteur,’, 

dermer film de 

Poudovkine. Un 

chémeur se donne la 
mort. 
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NOTE°ON PHOTO. [Exclusive to Close Up}. 


After Light Rhythms, Bruguiére wanted a short with light as solid. We tried io 
get backing from various film societies and groups: they, however, said, ‘‘ We can 
prove we’re sane, here’s our ticket of discharge from the asylum.’’ In one case, authori- 
ties preferred to give backing to a four reel picture which never got past the cutting 
room, while we had only asked for moderate sum to make solid constructions for light 
reflection. The light solid film would have brought further technical innovation than 
Light Rhythms, would have shown more clearly that cutting is but one method. (From 
Close Up, March, 1930: ‘‘ Close ups are not cut in, a beam of light sweeps them into 
prominence, leaves a section of the screen hung by chains of its rhythmic swing. Cross 
cutting means nothing when light is fluid.’’). One chance remained, to make but des- 
cription of decoration while tracing out theory. Taking ready made shapes which were 
theories of all theories (the cone and the sphere for instance!), and, by planes of exposure, 
rhythm of light, movement of camera, complex object movement, interpenetration of 
sound, build a short other than backwash of original and more costly visualisation. 
Still, after a few days spent with strip tests we had to realise that even this simplification 
was too costly. Now that the film will never be made, perhaps this photo may prove 
of small historical interest to the cinéaste. It is the only souvenir of the project, and 
represents a first groping for a basic statement in the opening sequence. 


O. B. 
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smallest part into which a film can be divided without losing its identity ; 
but even the cutter has to recognise a property impossible in a still picture. 
This property is the position of the frame in the film. 


If a film really consisted of single frames and this property was there- 
fore non-existent, there would be no difference between a number of pictures 
hung on the wall, in order at the same time, and the projected cinema 
image. Some kind of order is essential, besides the order in space that 
makes the still picture. For a film this order must be in time as well as 
in space. This conception immediately involves a series of pictures as the 


unit, rather than a series of unit still pictures. A single unit cannot be 
arranged in an order. 


To distinguish between a still picture and an ordered group of still 
pictures may be considered a quibble, but a group is a very different thing 
from the members of which it is composed. Mankind is not a man. The 
simplest thing that can be seen in a film is not a series of still pictures, but 
the relations between a series of still pictures. The audience perceive a 
man moving, not a series of pictures of a man in different positions. 


The last example raises the point; what is the size, so to speak, of the 
film units? From a geometrical standpoint every portion of a film, how- 
ever small it may be, is composed of an infinite number of film units 
arranged in space and time. The ordinary spectator does not, however, 
see the movement of an arm as the co-ordinated play of light and shade in 
an indefinite number of small elements distributed in space and time. He 
sees it as one event, the action of an arm. The answer to the query as to 
the size of the unit is known to all directors,—the size depends on 
the mentality of the spectator. Actually, as we are concerned with 


properties rather than with measurements, the answer is not of much 
importance. 


As an example of the relational nature of the film unit compared with 
a picture, consider the relationship between the frames which results in 
a motionless film image. This relation is identity in space, but not in time. 
The audience apprehends this relation as lack of motion of definite duration, 
the duration being caused by the lack of temporal identity in the frames. 
Even in this very simple case the motionless film image is by no means 
the same as the corresponding still picture. Duration is not a variable in 
the graphic arts, which deal entirely with spatial relationships. Music 
does include duration, and the possibility of and necessity for combining 
the methods of these two branches of art in the film, even in the absence of 
sound, helps to give the film its extraordinary power. The idea of duration 
shows that the impression given by a series of lantern slides, projected in 


a prear1anged order for definite times, is definitely cinema. Such series are 
often employed in practice. 


The special case of a visual impression remaining unchanged for a 
definite time obscures a fundamental property of the film unit. That is, 
film material must have a definite direction in time, its beginning and end 
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“* Greeting the Future,’”’ by Yutkevitch and Ermler. Vodka when plans go wrong. 
** Salut a lavenir’’ de Yutkevitch et Ermler. La vodka, quand les plans échouent ! 
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cannot be interchanged without changing it completely. In every piece of 
film material hangs an arrow, plainly marked ‘‘ One Way Traffic Only.’’ 
Even an abstract film projected backwards is not the same as the one seen 
when the celluloid is run forwards, though the celluloid is the same in 
each case. That theorists should have overlooked this property is astound- 
ing, and has been disastrous. No theory of motion composition to date 
makes any distinction between a small circle growing larger and a large 
circle growing smaller, or to go further, between a house falling down and 
a house coming together again. 

It is because of this and other fatal flaws in current theory that I have 
been rather pedantic and obvious. Although nowadays no one would state 
that the film is derived from still pictures, the assumption is implicit in 
much of what has been written on film theory. The emphasis is explicitly 
laid on motion as fundamental. Even then, though nearer the truth, 
theory is inaccurate, for it omits the directional property. In part the cur- 
sory treatment of fundamental properties is due to the natural desire to get _ | 
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on with the apparently more practical problem of construction, but the real 
root of the trouble lies in the shadowing of the camera on the imagination. 


Film material must be visual and acoustic, but in the first analysis both 
properties need not be considered in combination. Although the complex 
optical-acoustic image is more than the sum of sound and sight impressions, 
it is legitimate to separate the two when considering them as raw material. It 
is not legitimate to separate them completely when considering the film as 
a whole, for even a completely silent part of the film has an acoustic signifi- 
cance due to the presence of sound images in other parts of the film. 
Cessation of sound is not the same as absence of sound. Similarly, absence 
of a visual image is not possible in a film, for a dark screen is essentially 
visual, and the combination of this with sound is fundamentally different 
from a radio play, though both depend on the ears only at the instant 
concerned. 

Visual film material must possess spatial extension, duration, and a 
definite direction in time. However simple the piece of material may be it 
must possess these properties in combination. Even a point of light has 
spatial extension in the sense that it must have position in something, and 
the shortest scene must have some duration. The film is therefore built of 
events, not of pictures or of motions. This includes stereoscopic and colour 
events, either ‘‘ natural ’’’ or ‘‘ contrapuntal.’’* 


The acoustic material possesses similar formal properties. The 
necessity for duration is obvious, there can be no such thing as an instan- 
taneous sound. The directional property is well demonstrated by playing 
a gramophone record backwards. There is no spatial extension in sound, 
but what is known as ‘‘ quality ’’ has structural properties similar to those 
of space images, the content being entirely different. The acoustic material 
therefore possesses the properties of an event, and the bricks of the film 
are visual and acoustic events. 


An interesting point arises out of this analysis of the sound units. 
From its physical nature the sound event requires a certain time to have 
any existence, the time required for the ear to receive a train of pressure 
waves. The time required for the apprehension of a visual event is much 
shorter. Also, owing to the influence of Western ideas of music, it is the 
interrelation of acoustic events that carry significances to the audience, not 
the events themselves, event when the events are no dealing with speech. 
If the sound is too tightly tied to the screen material the visual action will 
be forced to marktime. The acoustic events are better if selected than if 
completely representational, a point that seems to have been discovered 
empirically. 

Recognition of the visual event as the fundamental film unit alters con- 
ceptions of motion composition in other ways besides those already noticed. 
The pictorial composition of even a still shot must differ from that of a 


* Uniform tinting and hand-painted blushes in comedies are, so far, the only examples 


_ of contrapuntal colour. | 
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framed picture. The framed picture is bounded by its frame in space only, 
not in time, nor is it in general painted with consideration for its relations 
to adjacent pictures on the wall. The still shot is bounded both by the 


screen opening, which is an essential part of the image, and by the clock, 


and it is composed in relation to all the other shots, past and future, that 
occur in the film. The balancing of light and shade, necessary in a picture 


““ Greeting the Future.’ By Yutkevitch and Ermler. Triumph in the Leningrad factory when the 


shock-brigade complete the engine. 


** Salut a Pavenir,”” film de Yutkevitch et Ermler. Scéne de triomphe a l’usine de Leningrad, 


lorsque la brigade de choc complete les machines. 


to be hung on the wall, may be very undesirable in a still shot. Balancing, 
if required, must be in time as well as space. This again is common practi- 


cal knowledge. 


Similar considerations apply to shots in general. Without a knowledge 
of the context it is meaningless to refer to such motions as movements across 
the screen, heavy masses moving in one direction and light masses in 
another, and so on, as independent variables for manipulation. The film 
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is not concerned with motions as such, but with events. No motions that 
are not periodic in space and time can exist on the screen indefinitely. Apart 
from periodic motion, nothing can move without changing other properties 
of the visual impression. It must start somewhere, and stop somewhere, 
sometime. The ideas of duration and direction upset the usual canons of 
motion composition, which apply only to such motions as can be framed 
and hung on the wall, or, what is the same thing, can be formed by joining 
the ends of the film together and running it through the projector continu- 
ously. 

The scope of the film is all visual and acoustic experience, actual and 
possible. If there is any experience which cannot be expressed in these 
terms the film cannot deal with it. Visual experience is formed from events 
that occupy space,* last a definite time, and have a beginning and end that 
cannot be interchanged. ‘These alone are the criteria to be satisfied by the 
visual material, the method by which it is obtained is irrelevant, though 
governing the way in which the material is used. 

Visual events are not confined to the representational or visual aspect 
of natural events. In one sense all visual events are representational, for 
anything that can be seen must look like what it looks like, optically. Never- 
theless, everything does not look like what it means, nor, in extreme cases, 
is its appearance recognised before its significance. A photograph of a 


man, the rough outline of a man as drawn by a child, and the group of 


letters ‘‘ man,’’ are all visual, but are not all representational. The words 
on this page do not look like what they mean, yet their meaning has been 
recognised, although there has been no conscious recognition of their shape. 
Probably the reader has accepted the shapes as sound and, if a suitable 
instrument were fitted to his throat, he would be found to be repeating 
the words muscularly as he read. Originally the printed shapes were 
symbols for particular sounds, and only by actual vocalization could the 
meaning be arrived at. Familiarity has substituted recognition for vocaliza- 
tion, even the recognition being unconscious. Mental, and sometimes 
muscular, vocalization occurs as a sort of aura to reading, but this is merely 
a by product. Many symbols are purely visual. Such, for instance, are 
the red triangle meaning Danger, the cross and the crescent, stars and 
stripes, the Geneva cross, chemical and mathematical symbols, the swastika 
and the three arrows, and so on.t Here is an almost untapped source of 
material. 

From the representational image to the printed word is a jump from 
visual to intellectual significance. It is possible to move in the opposite 

* That is, visual space, which has a purely angular metric. There is a large variety 
ot ‘‘ spaces,’’ built up from visual and muscular experience, culminating in the curious 


but no more artificial spaces of the mathematicians. The ordinary man uses at least 
three different conceptions of space in his daily life. 


+ Some of these symbols are genuinely universal, not merely arbitrary. Viz., letter 
signed W. W. L. on ‘‘ Undeciphered Scripts ”’ in NATURE, 12th November, 1932, p. 741, 
and Plate I in ‘‘ Handbook of Celtic Ornament.”’ Mearne. 


(Talbot Press, Dublin). 
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direction from the man’s photograph, through the childish drawing of the 
essentials of his appearance, to the abstract pattern rhythm. Or rather, 
through the visual events that parallel these pictorial analogies. Ruttman, 
in the original silent version of Berlin, opened the film with the visual 
essence of the action of the linkages on a locomotive, the pictorial version 
following. For some unknown reason the animated cartoons have passed 
over this variation for the more usual technique, which tends more to the 
intellectual end of the scale if ever it departs from the representational (e.g. 


the use of punctuation marks by the late Felix the Cat and sometimes by 
Krazy Kat). 


Roughly, film material embraces the complete range from visual events 
with diffused intellectual and sharp visual significance, to events with sharp 
intellectual and diffused visual significance. The ultimate significance in the 
film depends on the context and treatment. Alhough all the material is in 
a sense symbolic,* the range may be tabulated thus :— 


Visual Significance. 


Abstract 
Symbolic (Visual Analogy) 
Representational @ 
Symbolic (Intellectual Analogy) ‘a 


Tvpographic (Non-verbal) 
Typographic (Verbal) 
Intellectual Significance. 


The proper classification of any particular piece of film material depends a 

on the mentality of the audience for whom it is intended. Jo an English a 
audience a shot of Chinese lettering would be either purely decorative, when | ty 
it would be placed in the abstract group, or representational, i.e. it would a 
be a shot of Chinese lettering as such. To a Chinese the material would be 
have a meaning over and above its appearance. ad 
Similar considerations apply to the acoustic material. The sounds of 


speech can be used to give the general impression of speech, or to give the i. 


meaning of the words spoken. An example of the first use was given in , 
City Lights, where a formal speech was represented by a suitably inflected 4 
series of distorted speech sounds, while the visual equivalent is the use of q 
imitation print on books and newspapers in drawings. It is used much a 
better, even if accidentally, in the case of a foreign film employing an un- a 


familiar language. Abstract sound includes music as a special case, but 
has a far wider range. In general the acoustic event is more plastic than 
the visual, for it can be made to take on any kind of emotional or intellectual 
significance by constructing relations between it and the rest of the film 
events. 


| 

* ‘The human mind is functioning symbolically when some components of its p 
experience elicit consciousness, beliefs, emotions, and usages respecting other components q 
of its experience.”’ 
A. N. Whitehead. ‘‘ Symbolism.’’ p. 9. 
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The reader will have noticed that the table given above has no place 
for a very important type of film material. This is ‘‘ news-reel ’’ events. 
The omission is due to the fact that the table assumes the visual significance 
to sharpen, as the intellectual significance diffuses. For most material this 
is true, but it is a unique property of the camera and microphone that they 
can obtain material which is not subject to this restriction, provided that the 
audience know that the camera or microphone has been used. In some 
respects the property of ‘* reality ’’ corresponds to the use of slow motion, 
in that it is used in relation to material existing outside the screen, and is 
meaningless if this material does not exist. As the question is of interest 
and importance, and does not directly concern construction, it will be 
treated in outline here. 

There is, to an audience familiar with the camera, a considerable differ- 
ence between a shot of a man being run over by a car, and a shot of the 
reconstructed event with actors. Both events are, of course, natural events, 
or they would not have occurred, but the term ‘‘ natural event ’’ will be 
limited to an event not specially arranged for the camera. For these natural 
events, and in general for any film constructed on the principles of Dsiga 
Vertoff’s ‘‘ Kino-Eye,’’ the camera can justly claim to be indispensable. 
For anything else the camera is irrelevant, for, leaving on one side the 


Helen Hayes in Paramount’s 
Farewell to Arms!’ From the 
novel by Ernest Hemingway. 


Helen Hayes dans un film Para- 
mount aprés l’ cuvre de Ernest 
Hemingway, ‘‘Farewell to Arms.” 
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commercial point of view, it can be seen that all factitious events not of the 
news-reel genus could be formed just as well from drawings as from 
elaborately constructed events with solid objects. Better, in fact, for any 
sand every type of visual event can be formed from drawings, whilst only a 
limited amount of constructive manipulation is possible with the camera. 


The way in which “ real photographs ”’ are identified with the original 
event is rather surprising, considering the symbolic nature of the photo- 
graphic image. The reproduced event has an exact one-to-one correspond- 
ence with the shape, motion, and direction of the event, as seen from one 
particular view point. Apart from this the image will occupy an area about 
one fiftieth of that covered by the eyes, even when they are fixed. The con- 
trast of the image depends on the projector, the illumination of the room, 
and the albedo of the screen, but it is rarely more than sixty to one as 
opposed to the some thousands to one existing in nature. Furthermore the 
action is limited in time as well as by the screen opening. In short, “‘ real ”’ 
material is inevitably manipulated by the very process of obtaining it. The 
Kino-Eye theory can never be completely realized in practice. 

In spite of the remoteness.of the connection between events and their 
photographic counterparts, it is safe to assume that no audience would 
flock to see a film of Marlene Dietrich made from drawings of that lady, 
however accurate the drawings might be. Large scale events of known 
expense and danger carry far more weight on the screen, if photographic, 
than similar scenes in, Silly Symphonies, although in every visual respect 
they are the same. : 

This completes the survey of film material and its fundamental 
properties. To summarize, visual film material must possess duration, 
spatial extension, and direction in time; it must therefore be an event. 
Acoustic events have a similar formal structure. Provided these conditions 
are satisfied by the material there is no a prion objection to its use in the 
film. Thus there is a vast field of material as yet unexplored. [wo types 
of material of great practical importance, but as yet untried, are non-verbal 
typography, and non-perspective representation. Also, the combination 
of the visual qualities of different experiences, as in the well-known posters 
in which a handkerchief is simultaneously a man playing football and a 
handkerchief. 

By the nature of things the material possesses visual intellectual, and 
emotional content not touched by this analysis, but any relations constructed 
between these qualities must necessarily be fastened to a scaffolding of the 
formal qualities we have discussed. The problem of analysing, classifying, 
and creating the hierarchy of relation structures (*‘ metrics ’’) that result 


from the ordering of film material is the second problem of film theory, and 
film practice. 


ROBERT A. FAIRTHORNE. 
November, 1932. 
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A design for a film set by Edward Carrick and a photo of how the set 
appeared in the film after the carpenters, the cameramen and the costumiers. 
had made their little changes. The camera position had made an effective : 
set merely ordinary, the lighting is flat and has none of the character shown: , 
in the sketch, while the dresses give importance to the wrong characters. 
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The Garden Fantastique of the Fine Arts Theatre, Boston. Decorations 
by Erica Karawina. Photo: Herbert F. Lang. 


Le jardin fantastique du Thédtre des Beaux-Arts de Boston. Décoration d’Erica 
Karawina. Photos : Herbert F. Lang. 


‘ 


SOMETHING NEW IN THE MOTION 


PICTURE THEATRE 

4 

a What’s in a name? How many times we“hear that question and how 
§ often the answer is, ‘‘ Oh nothing, just sounds well.’’ This is particularly 
‘s true of the jewels bestowed on motion picture houses—the Metropolitan, the 
x Paramount, the Cameo. They are high sounding but there is no idea behind 


them. Such is not the case with Boston’s Fine Arts Theatre, however, for 
: it is not only just what the name implies, but it does everything to magnify 
this . . . it ties up the Fine Arts in no spasmodic fashion but day after day 
| in unusual ways that even go so far as to attract world wide attention. It 
Sy started first of all as a Théatre Intime showing the very best of the foreign 
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films such as A Nous La Liberté, Shiraz, Storm over Asia, Zwei Herzen and 
The Road to Life to mention but five. Its field has enlarged, however, and 
each unusual innovation seems to follow the last in logical sequence. 

On the walls leading to the lounge are hung each fortnight the paint- 
ings, lithographs or photographs of some worthy artist. These may be the 
work of a young person who shows decided promise or the canvasses of such 
a one as Ernst DeNagy, court painter to the Emperor of Hungary. What- 
ever is hung, Mr. Kraska, the theatre’s manager, is the sole judge. His 
selection of exhibitions has always been highly endorsed as worth-while 
from one view point or another. He has made his little gallery not the place 
of ‘‘ cranks ’’ but rather one which receives the serious attention of notable 
critics. 

After the gallery came a further “ tie-ing ’’ up of the arts, with the 
Monday Night Salons which add a pleasant interlude in the programme 
and which intensify the feeling of intimacy. At these Salons there have 
appeared many famous artists: Hans Weiner, Vlasta Maslova, the only one 
whom Pavlova authorized to dance her Swan. Einur Hanson, who attracted 
the attention of Dr. Koussevitzky with his European concerts, has played the 
violin on several memorable occasions since he joined the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. And, while the stage of the Fine Arts is not a try-out place for 
amateurs, Manager Kraska never overlooks those who show promise. 


The latest innovation which Mr. Kraska has but recently drawn from 
his bottomless bag of things unique is the language classes. This has 
brought the little theatre more than ever under the international eye for it is 
the only one in the world to conduct such classes. 


There were plenty of reasons which seemed to point the way to such 
a development but it remained for a plan to be evolved which should heighten 
the interest in the films, make the classes pleasant and keep the entire scheme 
consistent with other regular offerings at the theatre. It might have daunted 
another but . . . already several successful classes have been held and attend- 
ance is fast reaching those fabulous “‘ dizzy heights.’ The purpose is, of 
course, to acquaint the non-speaking element, and to refresh the memories 
of those who have studied, with the most common phrases and idioms of the 
language as spoken by natives. The purpose, too, is to give one that feel- 
ing of satisfaction attendant on pronouncing accurately and knowing collo- 
quial meanings of the most frequent expressions. 


The programme, as it has been put into use every Thursday evening, is 
this: at seven o’clock, for one half hour before the showing of the foreign 
presentation, an instructor from the Berlitz School of Languages, a native 
of the particular country which is represented in the feature film, instructs 
the audience in a friendly fashion, in the most common idioms and words 
used in the film to follow. For another half hour after the picture this same 
teacher answers questions which have been written in the language and 
handed to him and he carries on a, sprightly conversation with the now eager 
audience. This putting of one’s newly acquired accent into immediate use 
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George Kraska and Erica Karawina, art. designer, in the Garden Fantasque of 
the Boston Fine Arts Theatre. Photo : Herbert F. Lang. 


George Kraska et Erica Karawina, dessinateurs d’art, dans le jardin fantastique du 
Théatre des Beaux-Arts de Boston. Photos : Herbert F. Lang. 


helps to lessen the feeling of gaucherie, polishes off the accent and makes it a 
thing of ease and delight rather than a stammering, rusty mumbling. The 
instructor has, by the way, seen the film several times before Thursday to 
insure a perfect tie-up. It might almost to said that he works in the same 
manner in which an orchestra leader synchronizes his music with the feature. 

Although Kraska studied carefully all the statistics of attendance, 
although he has watched the increased interest shown in foreign films, he 
tells an incident which is in a large way responsible for the germ of the 
idea which has made these classes come into successful being. During the 
playing of Zwei Herzen he noticed one woman who attended every perfor- 
mance. She never failed to be at the box office at opening time and stayed 
until closing, going out for a lunch and paving a second admission on her 
return. Mr. Kraska was interested enough to ask her the reason for her 
constant attendance and was told that she, an American, could find no better 
way to keep up her German. She was in no way eccentric as one might 
expect from the unusual nature of the incident. At the close of the picture’s 
run, this assiduous student gave a copy of the complete play to Mr. Kraska. 
She had written it out just from listening. With such positive proof of the 
derivation of knowledge, there was nothing for the manager to do but to 
work out a plan that would give benefit to many others seeking similar 
linguistic prowess without spending as much time or money either for that 
matter for these classes are all included under one admission price! 
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Almost concurrent with the Professor’s first bow on the Fine Arts’ stage 
came the christening of Le Jardin Fantastique, a garden which does a great 
many things from utilizing an ugly unused architectural area on the roof to 
providing a pleasant retreat, a starlight promenade or a delightful spot in 
which to sip after dinner coffee or tea served in the English manner at four. 
It also enjoys the distinction of being the only one of its kind with the 
possible exception of one in Switzerland. 

One might think with so many unusual features to his credit, Mr. Kraska 
would be content to sit in the back of the theatre and watch the crowds 
file in. Not so, however, for rife in his busy brain is a scheme which will 
result in the discovery of American amateur photographers who may have 
the latent talent to produce the equals of Maedchen in Uniform or the Isle of 
Paradise both completed as amateur productions. 

Emerson’s well-known truism has been applied to many commodities. 
The phrases might here be turned to apply to the little movie house on a 
back street which is fast having a beaten track worn to its door! 


FRANCES BLAKE. 


‘“ Anna and Elizabeth,’’ Collective film made for Terra. 
** Anna et Elizabeth,” film-collectif de Terra. 
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Dorothea Wieck and Hertha Thiele in “‘ Anna and Elizabeth.’’ 


WHY WAR? EINSTEIN AND FREUD. 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 


This volume contains a letter from Einstein to Freud, and Freud’s reply 
to it. The circumstances under which this exchange of views took place is 
best described in Professor Einstein’s own words. He writes:—‘** Dear 
Professor Freud—The proposal of the League of Nations and its Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Co-operation at Paris that | should invite 
a person, to be chosen by myself, to a frank exchange of views on any 
problem that I might select affords me a very welcome opportunity of con- 
ferring with you upon a question which, as things now are, seems the most 
insistent of all the problems civilisation has to face. This is the problem : 
Is there any way of delivering mankind from the menace of war?’’. 

* It may be worth recording that on the occasion of Freud’s 75th birthday, Walter 


Ruttman wrote :—‘‘ Man darf ohne Ubertreibung sagen: Freud ist der Vater der filmis- 
chen Uberblendung.” 
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Most people will agree that Professor Einstein is to be unreservedly con- 
gratulated on his choice both of subject and object. His letter, in which he 
modestly explains that he ‘‘ can do little more than seek to clarify the 
question at issue,’’ says much for his own insight and his capacity to 
appreciate at its true value Freud’s work. 

Freud’s reply runs true toform. That is to say, it possesses the qualities 
of vigorous and concise (not to say condensed) statement, depth of thought, 
and courageous pessimism, with which we are familiar from his writings. 
There is little or nothing essential here which is not expressed or implied in 
previous work, but that does not detract from the interest afforded by a 
more concentrated expression of Freud’s views on the topic of war at the 
present time. 

The deepest and strongest obstacle to peace lies in the aggressive or 
destructive instinct in the individual, ‘‘ which is seldom given the attention 
that its importance warrants.’’ How important it is may be surmised from 
statements such as that of Ernest Jones to the effect that it is difficult to 
over-estimate the quantity of sadism present in infants or that of M. Klein 
that ‘‘ in children of every age it is very hard even for deep analysis to 
mitigate the severity of the super-ego.’’ The instinct of destruction must 
find some outlet, and it has alternative paths open to it. It may be directed 
to the external world, or it can turn inward on the self. When the latter 
happens too extensively ‘‘ it is no trivial matter, rather a positively morbid 
state of things; whereas the diversion of the destructive impulse towards 
the external world must have beneficial effects.’’ We might even say that 
the turning inward of sadism is so little a trivial matter that, if the factor of 
dread of the form future wars will take helps (as Freud thinks it may) to put 
an end to war in the near future, we may yet be forced to regret the perfection 
of the methods of destruction as depriving us of so useful a form of relief 
from internal tension. 

Making for peace we have the “ erotic ’’ instincts (in the wide sense 
in which Freud uses the term) and, from another angle, the psychic 
changes which accompany the cultural development of mankind (civilisation). 

Possibly the publication of this book is the most important achievement 
of the League to date. The translation (by Stuart Gilbert) approaches per- 
fection. But why the limited edition, and why 6 shillings? Must we still 
be secretive about the secrets of the soul ? 
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‘‘ Anna and Elizabeth.”’ Hertha Thiele and Dorothea Wieck. 


TBACHING -MUSIC BY THE 
ABSTRACT FILM 


Victorian ancestors, besides having the joys of peep-show movies, also 
had the E:dophone to beguile Victorian evenings. 

This ‘‘ scientific ’’ toy consisted of a membrane stretched across the 
top of a wooden cup to the base of which a speaking tube was joined. 
Having sprinkled sand onto the membrane, the operator would speak or 
sing some clearly enunciated word or note into the tube. Vibrations of air 
inside the wooden cup set the membrane into motion, while the sand formed 
different patterns. 

- Different membranes (paper, parchment, fine silk, tin or india-rubber) 
would produce different patterns for the same spoken word or note. Lyco- 
podium or coloured fluid was sometimes substituted for the sand with 
Sharply varying results. Again, altering the size of the membrane-disc or 
the strength and colour of the voice, changed the outline of the design caused 
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by the note. But, given pre-determined conditions, fundamental patterns 
could definitely be relied upon to appear. | 

Of course, the principle of this toy dates back to Chladni’s Figures of 
1785 : Chladni drew the bow of a violin across edges of plates covered with 
sand. Moreover, Professor Sedley Taylor, at some later date, made similar 
experiments with the crispations of a soap film set in vibration by vocal 
sounds. However, the popularity of the Eidophone depended on the fact 
that the fundamental forms produced could easily be identified as ferns, 
trees, flowers, and such like. 

The amazing relationship between sound and elementary forms in 
natural structure is suggestive of important and provocative ideas. For the 
purpose of this short article, it is possible to stress only one aspect—educa- 
tional values of moving shapes, of the fundamental E:dophone-order, com- 
bined with music. 

Obviously, the sound film is the medium for presenting shifting shapes 
synchronised with music. To begin with, children are excited by the mere 
thought of “ film.’’ Because films are not naturally linked with lessons, 
children are receptive to instruction on what may, in reality, be but a black- 
board of moving lines. | 

Now, all music teachers know the extreme difficulty of making children 
comprehend the architecture of music. Phrasing with intelligence, time, 
accent—the pupil generally is but a protective mimic as far as these matters 
are concerned. The student repeats what the professor has shown him; he 
does not consciously struggle to attain an appreciated pattern. 

But, the abstract film (on the Etdophone lines) could demonstrate. 

The child could be shown Eidophonic shapes with music. He would 
begin to understand music as shape, begin to think of music (as we have 
thought of film) a building made in time. 

Animated cartoons could teach the young the power and vitality of 
rhythm. Superimposition could be skilfully employed to demonstrate con- 
flict of theme with theme, the machinery of counterpoint. And so on. 

Some will argue that this system would be too costly. Apart from the 
fact that the brave might recover production expenses from schools and 
musical academies, the regular cinema might add margin of profit. For 
public exhibition, it would not be necessary to label such pictures ‘‘ educa- 
tion ’’ but ‘‘ orchestral interlude.’’ Since the days of the talkies, the small 
halls have dismissed their orchestras; audiences, in such theatres, might be 
content, for a few minutes, to concentrate eighty per cent. of their attention 
on good music. 

As final thought, does not the working out of this sound with this image 


(this foot here, this sound here) suggest the next development of the talkie 
medium ? 


OSWELL BLAKESTON. 
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THE MAKING THE RUSSIAN STAR” 


Most film stars have been made by the genius of a Lubitsch or a Stern- 
berg, men capable of moulding an entirely new personality onto people 
whose potentialities for the field of stardom attracts their attention. Thus. 
the star is so often the creation of a superimposed imagination, while they 
vet preserve, or cultivate a facade of being a concrete and original personality. 

The American star, with few exceptions, is visualized in the terms of 
being an investment which in course of time will double and treble the 
initial outlay spent in creating this synthetic entity—this new face, this un- 
familiar figure and these hitherto unsuspected charms. The concentrated 
energy and thought which may have been spent on a young woman in pre- 
paring her for her comet like appearance in the Hollywood sky is under- 
taken with an eye to a fair run of popularity, and the greater her success, 
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the greater the power that comes into her hands. In fact she bids to become 
almost an equal with the discoverer of her attractions, and even the most 
high handed American regisseur is forced to share his laurels with his stars. 

This is true to a lesser degree of the European regisseurs, the Langs 
and the Rene Clair’s; to all but the Russian regisseurs to whom the actor 
is a part, a rather lesser part, of the collective process of picture making, 

The Russian film actor’s position, even if he would be a star in any other 
country, is only of the same importance as the camera and the sound operator. 
If it be reckoned in eclair he is relatively hardly more than a small part actor 
in Hollywood. He is, with few exceptions, a vessel into which the regisseur 
pours his conception and ruthlessly eliminates all but his own. He is 
an instrument to be played upon by the imagination of the master; to be 
moulded into a new entity who, unlike the European film star, may have 
passed again into obscurity before the film is ever shown. He is not seen 
in the terms of an investment, only as a means of interpretation, thus there 
is no one that can be called a star in the Soviet cinema. 

Few Russian films have set the actor in a dominant position; one simply 
quotes the name of the regisseur and probably does not remember the actor’s 
name. Mustapha in Ekk’s Road to Life was obviously a remarkable actor, 
but to-day not a single regisseur in Moscow needs him for a picture. He 
will probably find his way into another profession. 

Of all the new Russian films, only two, Macherat’s Jobs and Men and 
Vstrechny by Ermler and Utkevitch, both films having a more theatre than 
film quality, are pictures in which the actor is a definite personal entity giving 
an individual performance and not an effect created almost entirely by the 
imagination of the regisseur through montage. 

Of all the regisseurs who use the actor as interpreter of their meaning, 
Pudovkin, I think, is the most thorough. He sees qualities in actors which 
other regisseurs miss; he will see a simple peasant in an actress who is cast 
by all other regisseurs for women of the world. 

_ It is commonly believed that he never uses professional actors. That is 
not so; for he will use any human being if he finds in them the qualities 
he wants and that they are receptive to his meaning. He seldom works with 
theatre actors, for he finds that their theatre technique interferes, and cannot 
help imposing itself upon his conception of reality with an exaggeration of 
emphasis. 

When Pudovkin is preparing a picture he has five assistants who search 
for suitable types of people. Anywhere and everywhere they look for this 
human material which he will study for weeks before shooting, iaeing to for 
hours and trying to understand their psychology. - 

‘* You can’t work with someone you don’t know,’’ he says. He will then 
shoot them in a hundred different positions for one small episode. 

With this human material, Pudovkin becomes a battery of energy, pour- 
ing forth his will, meaning and imagination in a molten stream of words 
and gestures. He is transformed from a shy and quiet man into a seething 
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‘“ Greeting the Future.” By Yutkevitch and Ermler. Triumph in the Leningrad factory when the ; 
shock-brigade complete the engine. ; 

‘“ Salut a Vavenir,” film de Yutkevitch et Ermler. Scéne de triomphe a l’usine de Leningrad, i 
lorsque la brigade de choc complete les machines. ta 
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volcano, resorting, if necessary, to a tyranny of a physical nature. So 
passionately anxious is he to find reality in each moment of his work, and 
even in his life, that he will goto any extreme. His almost biological method 
of work is probably a hangover from his days of being a chemical student 
who could never stop experimenting. 

When he, I think it was 1925, separated his work from Kuleshov, with 
whom for three years he had studied and developed a cinematic principle 
on paper and without a camera in a disused barn, (both of them living on the 
edge of starvation and thinking of spring when neither of them possessed 
an overcoat in the Moscow winter) he made a semi-scientific film Mechanics 
of the Brain based on Pavlov’s theory of reflex. He went to a maternity 
hospital and asked if any woman would be willing for him to film her face 
during the confinement. One was only too pleased, and when he arrived, 
he found her with hair done to perfection and face made up, far more 
interested in becoming a film star than a mother. 

I have not seen the result, but I believe that the effects Pudovkin achieved 
were quite extraordinary. 

In his last silent picture, The Simple Story which will soon be shown in 
England, Pudovkin created most of the acting effects—the young son’s 
awakening, which is one of the most beautiful moments Pudovkin has 
achieved, and the smiling father are the result of montage. Two other 
scenes ; the boy stretching and smiling in the sun, and the hysterical scenes 
of Masha, the Red Army Commander’s wife are the result of physical 


tyranny. Neither of the actors are professional. 


Pudovkin asked the boy to bend and touch his toes and remain in that 
position for over ten minutes; in the meantime the camera was set. 

‘You can stretch,’’ cried Pudovkin. The boy did it luxuriously and 
full of pleasure. ‘* Shoot,’’ shouted the regisseur, and they shot. 

‘* That’s good,’’ said Pudovkin pleased, the boy smiled and at that 
moment the next shot was taken. 

Masha, I’ve forgotten her name, but she was discovered by one of the 
assistants, who has a quality of simplicity and sincerity and a beauty which 
is quite wonderful, was asked before the shogting of the hysterical scenes, on 
the recovery of her husband from a death like coma, not to eat for two days, 
and not to sleep the night before the shooting. One of the assistants kept 
vigilant guard ! 

On the morning of the shooting Pudovkin talked to her on every con- 
ceivable subject for hours until she burst into a frenzy of weeping and the 
shooting then began. 


Laugh,’’ he cried, laugh and she burst into hysterical 
laughter. 


I think the end justifies the means for even the means are stimulating 
to the imagination when it is as the dictator of so vital a regisseur striving 
to translate the active titanic dreams into reality. 


MARIE SETON. 
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THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE FILM IN — 
THE UNITED STATES 


A SURVEY 


Europe, a heterogenous state, found itself more sharply divided in 1928 
than in any year since the end of the war. A new barrier of language had 
arisen between the dozen countries as a result of the invention of the talking 
film in America. The silent film, with its universally understood play of 
pantomime (and captions which could be translated into any language) was 
doomed to cinematic limbo before the onslaught of the talking film. 

Tobis-Klangfilm Company, the first great sound system developed in 
Germany, produced Bride 68 with Conrad Veidt in two languages—German 
and English. Though containing a bare 10 per cent of dialogue, this was 
one of the very first attempts at the bi-lingual film, which was later to expand 
into the tri-lingual and even multi-lingual film. The first group of English 
versions of German language films were made primarily for English speak- 
ing countries other than America, since even in the silent days America 
was never very receptive to the German film and when allocating their 
expected revenue from various countries throughout the world, the German 
film makers counted America out—anything possibly emanating from that 
country in the way of revenue from their product was considered ‘' some- 
thing extra.”’ 

Since then, of course, Ufa* and other of the great German producting 
companies, have counted America ‘‘in’’ and have even gone so far as 
to produce spectacles with an eye towards possible return from the lucrative 
American box-office. Liebeswalzer, The White Devil, Drei von der Tank- 
stelle, Ein Burschenlied Aus Heidleberg, The Blue Angel, and the Con- 
gress Dances are cases in point. Only one of these has been a financial 
success as these things are measured by American box-office standards— 
The Blue Angel—and that was due principally to the presence of the exotic 
Marlene Dietrich (whom Paramount had already groomed and introduced 
as a star in Morocco) and in a lesser, though not unimportant degree to the 
direction of the American-assimilated Josef von Sternberg, who knew of- the 
enormous reserve of sex appeal dormant in the hitherto angelic Dietricht 
with which he pervaded his film, and to the masterly supervision of Erich 


* Ufa recently announced a large production-schedule of tri-lingual super films, inclu- 
ding American versions, for which it secured a small circuit of theatres in America. These 
small theatres, however, did not turn out to be financial successes, and were gradually 
given up. Their failure was partly responsible for the dissolution of the Ufa offices in 
America. 


+ Vide the early Dietrich films produced in Germany in the silent era, *‘ I Kiss Your 
Hand, Madame,’”’ and Die Frau Nach Der Mann Sich Sehnt, released in America as 
Three Loves. ; 
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Pommer, whose stamp had previously marked a dozen German screen 
master pieces.* 

The fact also, that Paramount took this film under its wing and lavished 
all its tricks of exploitation upon it, gave The Blue Angel an advantage 
which equally meritorious German language films exhibited in America 
since then were denied. (Among the notable German language films that 
did not ‘** take’’ at the American box-office, were Die Drei von der Tank- 
stelle, Liebeswalser, Die Dreigroschenoper, The Congress Dances, and 
Die Floetenkonzertvon Sans Souci.) Though the version of The Blue Angel 
Shown in America was an English one, the recording was so uneven in 
quality, parts of it being downright incomprehensible, that what with a 
little German thrown in here and there for atmosphere, we do not have 
to discount very much the presence of its English dialogue as responsible 
in a great degree for its success. 

The comparative success of The Blue Angel was in part instrumental 
in Ufa’s establishing an outlet for its own product in America. It was in- 
tended that the Cosmopolitan Theatre in New York be the show-window of 
the more spectacular of the Ufa product, especially those made with an 
eye towards the American market, besides a means of securing whatever 
revenue they could from a mass of various kinds of short films (educational, 
musical, scientific, etc.) which was being produced in an unending quantity 
at the Neubabelsberg studios near Berlin. But the German popula- 


tion of New York could not be lured by the temptation of seeing their own 


home-grown product in sufficient numbers to warrant continuing the pro- 
ject, and the closing down of the Cosmopolitan Theatre marked the end of 
Ufa’s theatrical activities in America.t Soon after Ufa dissolved its New 
York exchange and turned over its product for release in America to Leo 
Brecher, at present operating The Little Carnegie Playhouse in New York, 
which has been one of the major show-windows for German and French 
product in New York. 7 


Tobis, the one other great sound producing company in Germany, 


fared little better. Their attempt to operate the Vanderbilt Theatre in 


New York as a first-run house in America for its major product, failed dis- 
mally, with possibly two box-office successes out of their entire season— 
Karamazov and Die Grosse Sehnsucht. 

However, from the above resume, it might be deduced that the German 
language film has not proved an entire success in America. Perhaps the 
reason for mentioning the conspicuous failures of certain notable pictures, 
and producing companies, first, is that in these failures lies a more general 
summing up of the condition of the foreign language film in the United 
States, than in the sporadic successes (aside from the previously mentioned 


* Caligari, The Nibelungen, Variety, The Last Laugh, Homecoming, Faust, Metro- 
polis, etc. 


+ Ufa’s little theatre in Newark had already decided to call it quits, while their 


Cincinnati theatre, having contracted for a Ufa franchise, continued to operate, though 
without any official connections with that film company. 
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Mae West in Paramount’s ‘‘ She Done Him Wrong ! ”’ 


Blue Angel, whose American sponsorship did so much to ‘* put it over ’’) 
which were few and far between. 

For there were successes—and while they lasted the hopes of the 
German film makers and the little theatre exhibitors, ran high! 

Curiously enough, it was neither the great Ufa nor Tobis units which 
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were able to turn out a film that struck the American (and German-American) 
fancy. Superfilm AG, in Berlin sent over a little Viennese screen operetta, 
the first of its kind to be shown in America.* Zwei Herzen Im Dreiviertel 
Takt ran for fifty weeks at the little Europa Theatre in New York, where 
it established an all-time record for American as well as foreign talking 
pictures, in the United States. 


The press was no less enthusiastic than the public which flocked to the 


tiny theatre for almost a year to see and hear the film which ‘‘ brought back 


the Viennese waltz.’’ (The American critics even went so far to say that 
it surpassed anything America had done in the field of the musical film 


or screen operetta, ‘‘ triumphing easily over the much-vaunted Monte 


Carlo ’’—John S. Cohen, Jr., New York Sun.) 


* An earlier German musical film, Dich Hab’Ich Geliebt, had played to a record run 


of six weeks at the “Belmont Theatre in New York, where it was most enthusiastically 
received. This film, it may be said, paved the way, not only for the German language 


film in America, but also for the foreign language film in general. 


Special photograph (not appearing in the film) of Mae West, star of ‘‘ She Done Him Wrong !” 
Photo : Paramount. 


Photo Speciale (pas dans le film) de Mae West, vedette de ‘‘ She Done Him Wrong !’”’ (Photo: 


Paramount. 
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While American films came and went, and the deluge of. Viennese 
operettas descended on Manhatten, Zwei Herzen Im Dreiviertel Takt con- 
tinued its sprightly three-four time to fame and fortune. On the strength 
of its enormous success, Geza von Bolvary, its director has been offered a 
contract by Metro-Goldwyn-Mever to come to Hollywood. It is an interest- 
ing commentary on the influence of the German language film in these 
manifestations that Hollywood has acknowledged the German supremacy 
and has imported such European directors as Luis Trenker, Dr. Arnold 
Fanck, Wilhelm Dieterle; such stars as Marlene Dietrich, Charlotte Susa, 
Lil Dagover, Lillian Harvey, Anna Sten, Sari Maritza, Tala Birell, Gwilt 
Andre and a host of others. Even Karl Freund, Ufa’s ace cameraman, was 
seduced into coming to Hollywood and is now engaged on his first 
directorial work, Imhotep. 

Among those who have been offered contracts to come to America, are 
Fritz Kortner, the actor, G. W. Pabst, the director, Erich Pommer and the 
aforementioned brilliant young Hungarian director, von Bolvary. 

Under the astute direction of Mr. Max Goldberg, director of a chain 
of Europa Theatres in New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, The 
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Europa Theatre in New York followed its enormously successful run of 
Two Hearts with at least four other proportionate successes: Die Linden- 
wirtin vom Rhein, Sein Liebeslied, Das Lied Ist Aus, and Der Raub Der 
Mona Lisa. These films were outstanding successes throughout the entire 
country. The first three, released in America by the Associated Cinemas of 
America, Inc., and the latter, by RKO Corporation, were all operettas. It 
is also significant to note that the remaining German language film successes 
in America, were also musical films of the operetta type, with but three 
or four exceptions. The Merry Wives of Vienna, Die Foersterchristl, Die 
Privatsekretarin, and Ein Burschenlied Aus Heidelberg were very popular 
with both the press and public also. It would seem, then, that Germany’s 
first important contribution to the sound film was the film-operetta, which 
the rich musical background of the German people was so well able to foster. 

At least three German dramatic films were pronounced successes here. 
Zwei Menschen, Karamazov, and Comrades of 191S—certainly not many 
more. However, by the time this appears, at least three more German 
dramatic films will have made their debut in New York—Kamaradschaft, 
Luise Koenigin von Preussen, and Maedchen In Uniform.* All of these 
promise to be more than usual successes, especially the first two, which I 
have already seen, and for which I can predict a large and enthusiastic 
audience in America. 

Yet no one can assure the future in America of the German dramatic 
film, as witness two recent important box-office failures—The Case of Colonel 
Redl and 1914: The Last Days Before the War—and the earlier, Die 
Andere, and Brand in der Oper—all four decidedly above the average—and 
all four failures at the box-office. 

The German film in America has ceased to draw because it is a German 
film and for the novelty of its imported flavour, as was the case in the first 
years of the little cinema movement in America. The German language 
film must to-day compete with the native home-grown product—must appeal 
to a wider audience, which is an unfair disadvantage it must contend with, 
because of the barrier of language. Until the German producers realize 
that it is the treatment and theme which must be universal, and that the 
language in which the film is recorded, must be of little consequence, they 
cannot hope to expect a real market for their product in the United States.t 

One of the most recent developments in solving this almost insurmount- 
able barrier of language, has been the superimposition of English titles over 
important bits of the dialogue on the film, thereby giving the non-German 
spectators a fair idea of the story. This procedure has now become wide- 
spread, and practically any imported German language film of any conse- 
quence, is provided with these ‘* dialogue titles.’’ This method is most 

* See Addenda (a). 

+ The German-made attempts at ‘‘ dubbing ”’ (post-synchronizing) in English have 
not solved the problem, since this process invariably has ‘‘ slowed-up ’’ the movement in 
the film and has given it a stilted and artificial flavor. The White Devil, The Immortal! 


Vagabond, The Love Waltz, The Last Company, etc., are examples. Even Ufa’s original 
English version of The Congress Dances lost all of its sprightliness in an alien tongue. 
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certainly an improvement on the post-synchronizing of alien voices to the 
lip-movements of characters in the film, inasmuch as it does not destroy the 
film’s fluidity, although it is inclined to detract from the film’s physical 
attractiveness. 

However, until the Germans have asked themselves, ‘‘ Why pursue the 
policy of speech, when it is sound that is of primary importance ?’’ and 


do something about it, the problem of the German language film in the 
United States will still remain a problem. 


FRANCE 


It is from France that we have received the first manifestations of 
the true sound-film; that which has gone beyond the barrier of language 
(though employing its native tongue in what dialogue was absolutely 
necessary to carry the story—this dialogue however, being as indigenous 
to the film as the sound itself) and made for the widest possible universal 
appeal as the sound-film is so far capable of. It is to René Clair, the creator of 
Sous Les Toits de Paris, Le Million, and A Nous La Liberté, all of which 
have been exhibited in America, that the palm which Chaplin alone has 
carried for so long, is to be awarded. 

All three of Clair’s films have been successful in America, notably Sous 
Les Toits de Paris, which ran for about six months in New York, and was 
revived several times since. It was also a decided success throughout the 
country in a score or so of little cinema theatres where it was exhibited. 
Neither Le Million nor A Nous La Liberté approached anywhere near this 
popularity with American audiences. This may be attributed to the fact 
that the latter were satires and the former a simple romantic story of love 
and life in the Montmartre. America has never quite understood nor has been 
willing to accept satire of the incisive and penetrating sort with which Clair 
pervaded Le Million and A Nous La Libertée.* ‘Therefore it is not difficult 
to understand why the combination of Clair’s very sparing use of dialogue 
together with his clever and telling use of music and psychological sound 
effects, coupled with a very simple story which could be applied to any 
city in the world, struck ‘* home.’’ 

Even Clair, however, was a little wary of the effect of a French language 
film in other countries, and sought to overcome a last possible barrier in 
Le Million, by inserting at various points in the film, the figures of two 
comic Englishmen who explained to each other the course of the story. Both 
critics and spectators decried this as being flabby and unnecessary, and 
Clair did not use this in his subsequent A Nous La Liberte. 

René Clair’s influence on Hollywood has been probably greater than 
that of any other European director since Murrau introduced the perambu- 
lating camera in The Last Laugh, and Dupont placed his camera at all sorts 


* Many will remember Paramount’s The Beggar on Horseback as one of the most 
delightful of satires, as well as one of the most dismal of box-office failures. 
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of striking angles in Variety. It is doubtful whether Rouben Maumoulain’s 
much-vaunted Love Me Tonight would have been what it was if it were not 
for Sous Les Toits de Paris and Le Million. Monta Bell’s This Is The 
Night owed whatever grace and “ originality ’’ of expression it had, also to 
Clair. 

It was natural then for Hollywood to cast longing eyes at this brilliant 
Frenchman, with offers made to him to come to America, just as it was 
amusing to see a ‘* René Clair cult’ spring up among the Hollywood 
directors, who had been wallowing in a rut of stereotyped film clichés ever 
since the advent of the talking film in America. 

But Clair has refused to come to Hollywood, feeling that he can work 
more freely in his native France. Clair, curiously enough, feels that the 
cinema is an art, while Hollywood regards it only as something to be 
exchanged for money paid down at the box-office. 

Clair’s refusal to come to Hollywood is significant of the man and his 
work, ** using comic image, both of sound and of the camera, with precision 


“ Ecstasy,” film by Gustav Machaty. See ‘‘ Comment and Review.” 
““Ecstase,” film de Gustav Machaty. Voir ‘‘ Comment and Review.” 
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and dryness and deliberate gravity, and reaching all the time towards a 
comedy of European spirit expressed in universal terms.’’* 
Very few other French films of any consequence have reached these 


Shores, and those that have been exhibited have not been conspicuous 
successes. 


* 


RUSSIA. 


Just as Russia, by which we mean of course, the U.S.S.R. was the 
last of the great European countries to contribute to the art of the silent 
film, with Potemkin, Ten Days, etc., so was Russia the last of the ereat 
film producing nations to enter the field of the dialogue film. 

Though Russia since the advent of the sound-film, has turned out a 
great many ‘‘ talkies,’’ fewer than a dozen of any prominence have been 
Shown in America. Of these, Cossacks of the Don, Sniper, House of 
Death, Siberian Patrol, and Diary of a Revolutionist, may be dismissed as 
lesser achievements, and not warranting much more recognition than they 
received at the hands of the very critical American press and public (which 
is twice as critical when viewing a Soviet film). 

Golden Mountains and Alone, two of the more ambitious achievements 
to be shown here, were curious mixtures of the powerful dynamism of the 
silent Soviet film at its peak and the turgid lethargy of the Russian film at 
its lowest ebb of emotional excitement. Even superimposed English titles 


could not revive the sluggishness of these films for American audiences, - 


while the die-hard Communists themselves found both lacking in many 
respects. Both were inauspiciously received. 

In dealing with the Russian temperament as far as American audiences 
are concerned, there is an additional barrier besides that of an alien 
tongue. There is the barrier of a_ society different from _ that 
of ours, which the Russian film makers make every effort to stress through 
what is politely called by the gentlemen of the press—‘‘ propaganda for 
the Soviet Union.’’ This prejudice has coloured much of the reaction 
towards Soviet sound-films in this country, though of course it is not 
responsible entirely for the popular disfavour of most of the Soviet 
‘* talkies,’” which has been due to their technical inferiority, their monotony 
of routine, and general un-American point of view concerning the “ sacred 
cows ’’ of American life and manners. 

An exception—and the one justification of the Russian sound-film thus 
far as we know it in America—is, of course, the enormously popular and 


* CINEMA: by C. A. Lejeune (Alexander Maclehose and Co., London). 


+ ** It is one of the movie’s little ironies that the most important development in 
film-making—the revolutionary work of the Soviet cinema—should have taken place at 
the precise moment when the coming of sound made it temporarily invalid; that the 
one theory which might have saved the silent cinema from destruction arrived just as the 
silent cinema had drawn its last breath.’?’ CINEMA: by C. A. Lejeune (Alexander Macle- 
hose and Co., London). 
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financially successful Road to Life, that startingly human treatment of the 
‘‘ wild ’’ children who infested the city streets in Russia in the years follow- 
ing the war. | | | 

The Road to Life had its American premiere in Hollywood, instead of 
New York. The reason for the change in policy as offered by one critic, 
was probably due to the keen interest that the American movie industry has 
manifested in the question as to how Russia would come through with 
sound-films. : 

The Road to Life was the first of the Soviet sound films to be shown in 
America. In the two years since then, there has been nothing from Russia 
to reach these shores to equal it. 

The first public review of The Road to Life at the Filmarte Theatre in 
Hollywood, took place before a selected audience, where it was very 
favourably received. The audience at the first public showing reacted to 
it with loud applause. Experimental Cinema, a Hollywood film publica- 
tion, pointed out one of the reasons for its instantaneous success: ‘* The 
theme is one that is sympathetic to an average American audience. 
Children and young people have always been in demand on the American 
screen, and here is a film that does not treat children and young bovs with 
the honey and syrup and the repulsive sentimental dishonesty of the so- 
called ‘ children’s picture ’ manufactured by Hollywood. On the contrary, 
the honesty and authenticity of Ekk’s film of the ‘ wild boys’ are manifest 


to everyone.”’ 


What adverse criticisms were levelled at the film were negligible before 
the shower of praise which it was accorded on all sides, and the warm feel- 
ing for the Soviet Union that the chief character, Mustapha, created, 
bespoke eloquently of the achievement of the director, N. Ekk, in reaching 
another milestone in the development of the foreign language film as a 
medium of universal expression, understanding, and sympathy. This 
goes a step beyond René Clair, who after all only broke down technical 
barriers relating to the mechanics of language. The director of The Road 
to Life, whose achievement in winning the enthusiastic approval of even 
such reactionary organisations as [he American Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, through the effectiveness and honesty of his ‘‘ propaganda,’’ has 


brought the foreign language film to its first really important stage of 
development as a social force. 


ADDENDA 
(a) 


Since the above was written, little has changed to alter the situation for 
foreign films in the United States for the better. 

A number of new French films were exhibited, and the most notable of 
them, David Golder, was not a pronounced success, although it drew fairish 
praise from the press. Indeed, several lesser films, of more popular appeal 
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Ecstasy,’ by Gustav Machaty. See ‘‘ Comment and Review.” 


“* Ecstase,’’ de Gustav Machaty. Voir ‘‘ Comment and Review.”’ 


from the Paramount-Joineville Studios in France did proportionately much 
better—their musical content and bantering dialogue suiting the so-called 
‘“ gay, American temperament ’’ much better—though nothing in very 
many months has augured anything very much for French films, musical 
or otherwise in the States, not even Rene Clair’s ‘‘ Nous la Liberte,’’ which 
was accorded an indifferent reception by the public. In not a few places, 


Rene Clair’s film did not go over at all, though the critics appreciated its 
worth. 
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In New York, a few Hungarian and Polish talkies were favourably ~ 


received by both press and public. Sporadic showings of talking pictures in 
the Jugo-Slavic and allied Czeck languages were also shown. Not very 
many Soviet films came here since The Road to Life blazed the path for the 
Soviet sound films in this country so auspiciously. Men and Jobs (it was 
probably called something else on the Continent), the first film of A. 
Macharet, was very favourably received in New York, particularly because 
it was leavened with merriment, an unusual quality for a film of ‘this type 
to have. 

What Eisenstein did for the tractor in Old and New, Macharet does for 
the steam crane in Men and Jobs—and the result is eminently satisfactory. 
Of course, everyone awaited Dovzhenko’s first sound film which was 
reputed to be in New York for some time, but no one knew what could be 
done for it. Until the Cameo Theatre, one of the principal outlets for the 
better Soviet films in New York, announced a single showing of Ivan, with 
the newspaper advertisement running the line: ‘‘ Too aesthetic for public 
showing ?’’ It remains to be seen how Ivan will be received and whether 
it can ever become a popular film here. (Soil—or Earth, as it was also 
known, was a distinctive ‘‘ flop,’’ in the movie parlance—even the critics 
not having been able to see anything in it. It died a quick death in New 
York and its subsequent bookings have been negligible, if any.) 


It will probably come as a surprise to learn that Potemkin has been 
synchronized, but not with Edmund Meisel’s magnificent score, but with 
some 10-20-30 ‘* movie music,’’ and a prologue and epilogue in English 
setting forth the backgrounds of the story, winding up with a tacked-on 
sequence displaying the re-building of the Soviet State, now that the Czar 
is no more, etc. All very anti-climatic and depressing, though it will be 
very interesting to see what appeal Potemkin still has with the American 
masses, even in its dressed-up version. I saw it again the other night— 
after a lapse of 5 or 6 vears, and that poor sacred-cow among film classics 
shows signs of having aged considerably, though there remain flashes 
wherein Eisenstein, Alexandrov and Tisse were ‘‘ right ’’ and the effect is 
as crushing on the spectator as it was then. | 


Die Hauptmann von Koepenick had its American premiere at the tiny 
Europa in New York, drawing high praise from the critics, but even that 
cannot save a good picture at the box-office, which is still the deciding factor 
in the presentation of such things in America. This film will have an in- 
different success at best, though five or six years ago it would have called 


for untold comment and crowds. Thus the movie scene changes and a 
fickle public soon tires. . . 


Nor is repertory any solution. Going back into the files to revive films 
which had formerly done well has met with disastrous results in most cases. 
Maedchen in Uniform continues to be the only German film that has 
scored a pronounced and unquestioned success in America.* Even the 


* Excepting, of course, the phenomenal case of ‘‘ Zwei Herzen im 3/4 Takt.”’ 
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large de-luxe houses, which have never before featured a foreign language 
film have played it and done splendidly with Frau Sagan’s piece. 


Perhaps the solution of it may remain in intelligent ‘‘ dubbing ”’ into 
English of certain spectacular films, like the proposed English-dubbed 
version of Fritz Lang’s ‘* M.’’ Certainly, if the best that can be done is 
not better than RKO’s “ dubbing ”’’ of Der Raub der Mona Lisa, the future 


for the foreign language film in the United States looks dark indeed—having 
been steadily on the wane for the past two vears. 


Dovzhenko’s first sound film, Ivan, received two subscription show- 
ings in New York to only fairish critical notice, though the attendance was 
big, and was promptly relegated to the subsequent runs. It will not dupli- 
cate the success of Nicolai Ekk’s Road to Life, which must remain the only 


successful Soviet talkie to date. Potemkin, re-issued in sound, and badly 
done, did not prove popular. 


France was represented by La Lune Sur l|’Maroc, a fair success in New 
York only, and the avant-garde film of the Prevert brothers, L’ Affaire est 
dans le Sac, shown for a single performance by the newly organized Film 
Society. The French version of Dreigroschenoper, with Albert Prejean in 
Foerster’s role as Mackie Messer, had also a single showing by. the Film _ 
Society. 

Germany was represented by Friederike, a Lehar score set-to the story 
of Goethe’s life (or vice-versa, if you wish) and indifferently received. The 
new von Bolvary-Stolz operetta, [ch Will Nicht Wissen wer du Bist, opened 
on Broadway as will Mlle. Sagan’s Kadetten in the next few weeks. Ezine 
Nacht in Paradies with the ubiquitous Anny Ondra, the pride of the Czechs, 
is best left un-noticed, as well as a number of lesser German musical films 


and melodramas, like Der Tzawber von Tatra, Eine Tuer geht Auf... }, 
u.S.W. 


Clearly Zwei Herzen im 3/4 Takt came at psychologically the correct 
moment! It is suggested by the American distributors of the new von 
Bolvary operetta, Ich Will Nicht Wissen Wer Du Bist, that if you liked Zwei 
Herzen and Maedchen in Uniform, you will like Ich Will Nicht Wissen, 
u.s.w. O.Maedchen, what sins are committed in thy name! 


ADDENDA 
(b) 


A shortage of product in Hollywood has opened the market for foreign 
films in America considerably in the last few months. Two Ufa productions 
are already up for sale in America, and by the time this appears it may be 
possible that Columbia has purchased Pommer’s 1933 super-production, 
F.P.I Antwortet Nicht, and Paramount or Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has pur- 
chased Morgenrot, Ufa’s submarine epic with Rudolph Foerster. Universal 
has already bought the English-German production, Be Mine To-Night, 
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Litwak’s great musical success with Jan Kiepura, while Fox has long since 
purchased the British-Gaumont production, After the Ball. 

‘“ M ’’—Fritz Lang’s film has already been released in a dubbed English 
version, on which any reports cannot be given at this writing. Hertha’s 
Erwachen encountered considerable censor trouble, which partly contributed 
to its great success at the Little Carnegie Playhouse in New York where it 
had its belated premiere. Very few deletions were made and it was well 
received by the critics. Indeed, so much like another Maedchen in Uniform 
did Hertha’s Erwachen appear, that both Paramount and Metro got to the 
point of bidding for it for national release through their circuit of theatres. 
As for Maedchen in Uniform, itself, it still continues to be the only success- 
ful German film from a country-wide standpoint since Zwei Herzen im 3/4 
Takt. 

Dupont’s film, Salto Mortale, shown originally at the Little Carnegie 
Playhouse under the title of Trapeze, has been dubbed into English with a 
view to releasing it nationally as The Circus of Sin—possibly after Samuel 
Goldwyn has spent some thousands of dollars exploiting Anna Sten as an 
American star. This practice of dubbing foreign language films into 
English has never been successful either from a technical standpoint, or a 
financial one. A recent example of that is The Song of Life, Granovsky’s 
early sound film (Das Lied vom Leben) which was howled off the little 
Cameo screen in New York, in its English ** version,’’ though it did well 
in its German version, and got fine notices from the metropolitan critics. 

British-Gaumont’s Rome Express capped a spurt of eight bookings of 
British films on Broadway within the last several months—a record. And, 
right now, one of the surprise hits of the vear is Calvacade, Noel Coward’s 
panorama of two generations of British life—so British in spirit and subject 
that none thought it could ever be popular in America. That it was actually 
niade here is the most surprising thing for a producing company that rarely 
takes chances.”’ 

John Krimsky and Gifford Cochrane, those two enterprising young men 
who brought Maedchen in Uniform to this country, purchased the German 
film, Gehetze Menschen (Man Hunt) for release here, no doubt, encouraged 
by the extraordinary success of the former. 

As for the other German films in America, Ariane, in both English 
and German versions has no distribution possibilities in sight; L’Atlantide 
has also gone the rounds but so far there have been no bids. It is rumoured 
that Universal will release Pabst’s new film, Don Quixote. 

Kuhle Wampe, Bert Brecht’s controversial film of the new youth move- 
ment in Germany, will hardly get a public release on account of its revolu- 
tionary theme. The newly organized Film Forum has planned to show it 
for its subscribers. L’Age D’Or, Luis Bunel’s venture into cinematic sur- 
realism has already been given its first subscription showing before a startled 
New York audience by the Film Associates. It is also hardly possible that 
it will circulate freely, being anti-religious among other things. Rex 
Ingram’s Baroud, made in North Africa, came disguised as Love in Morocco 
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for a single booking at the Mayfair in New York. It was unfavourably 
received and did not do well. Nor have the Soviet films been faring 
particularly well of late. Shame, the new sound film with music by Shosta- 
kovitch, came and went its quiet way without stirring much attention one 
way or the other. All Soviet films of any pretentions are heralded as being 

‘“ as good as The Road to Life,’’ for the simple reason that this latter was 
so pronounced a box office success. 

Victor Trivas’ disturbing film, No Man’s Land, js also here. having 
been previewed recently by the august body of the National Board of Review 
under the title of Hell on Earth. 

Stokowski, the celebrated conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
selected the Soviet film, Odna, (Alone), by Kozintsoff and Trauberg, to 
illustrate a programme of films and music given by the League of Composers. 

With all this renewed activity in things foreign, the first sign of real 
life in many many months, it is seen that a slow but sure boycott has already 
begun its insidious work on foreign films in general (on account of the 
stringent ‘‘ Buy American ’’ campaign now current) and on German films 
in particular, on account of the chaotic political condition in Germany. As 
this is written, word comes that many bookings of German films, even on 
Maedchen in Uniform, have been cancelled by exhibitors who fear antagon- 
ism from their patrons with anti-Hitler feelings. Business on German films 
began to drop when the situation became acute and it is most probably that 
those major companies dickering for German productions will now hold 
off until the ‘‘ Hitler scare ’’ blows over. 

The foreign movie situation in America has reached a cross-roads. It 
either gets a release through national channels with a guaranteed income 
making it possible for the European producers to turn out product to suit 
the American temperament, or it sinks back into the slough of a pseudo-art 
movement at the hands of a few money-grabbing entrepeneurs who cannot 
in any way make it possible for the producers abroad to want to make films 
for America. 


HERMAN G. WEINBERG. 
Baltimore, Md. April 
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THE TRAVELLING CAMERA 


It is well known that a single scene of a film is composed of several shots. 
Every part is photographed from a different camera set-up and obtains a new 
camera angle, i.e., pictures differing optically from each other. These 
‘“ camera angles ’’ are ranged together and when projected, give the impres- 
sion of a scene which has been performed uninterruptedly. 

In the place where two camera angles which belong logically together, 
meet, the spectator is slightly confused—if for the fraction of a second only— 
by the sudden change of the optical impression. One has found out, how- 
ever, that the disagreeable effect of such a “‘ crack ’’ can be moderated if the 
cutting takes places during the performance of an action. For the mind of 
the onlooker completes the motion it has once comprehended, and thus over- 
looks the change in the picture. But often a change of camera angle is 
necessary where there is no motion in the picture. F.1.: From the long shot 
of a static object one wants to “‘ flow ’’ intoacloseup. As there is no motion 
to facilitate the transition, a sudden change would be unpleasant. But if 
during the long-shot the camera begins to move nearer and nearer the object 
so that finally nothing but the desired detail is to be seen—this change from 
one camera angle to the other is imperceptible. 

The director can dispose of a flowing and an abrupt transition from one 
camera angle to the other one. He must use one way or the other—accord- 
ing to his aim. 

Let us presume we see in a film somebody giving a toast, and one wants 
to show what are the reactions of the party—sitting in a long row around the 
table. A succession of cuts would be necessary, as one proceeds from one 
guest to the next one, and the abrupt change of picture would have a disagree- 
able optical effect on the spectator, and would draw his attention from the 
speech. And the greater the speed of the succeeding cuts the more disturbing 
would be the effect. If the camera, however, ‘‘ tracks ’’ along the table 
allowing the row of those sitting there to pass before the eyes uninterruptedly, 
and makihg one person after the other glide into the centre of the picture, it 
gives the feeling that one is oneself looking along a table, and the spectator 
forgets the technical proceeding which, by resorting to cuts would be 
obstrusive. Besides this another phenomenon of great importance is pro- 
duced. That is the feeling of space, the perception of distance. For the 
camera-moving along the table past plates, glasses, guests, conveys to the 
spectator the idea of spatial depth which as it cannot be made perceptible by 
means of the *‘ one-eyed ’’ camera only—is turned into motion which is the 
primary means of expression of cinematography. Only since there is 
a moving camera, the local connection of different places which cannot be 
caught in one shot, and the simultaneous events in these places, can be made 
perceptible. 

Since the soundfilm has come into existence the travelling-shot or track 
has been more frequently used, for thereby the planning of complicated 
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dialogues is much facilitated, by the fact that persons can be shown in per- 
manent motion ; thus they can go on with the dialogue for quite a long time 
—for the ever changing optical impressions help to avoid an otherwise inevit- 
able monotony. And as for musical pieces with their unchangeable length— 
they can be more easily accorded with optics. For such scenes of course the 
sets must be chosen and prepared with greatest care. 


In most of the studios there is no apparatus for moving camera shots, but 
it must be constructed always anew according to the problem. A somewhat 
primitive car with balloon tyres is the only perquisite to be found. It is of 
various shapes and systems, and is the most imperfect instrument in the 
studios of nowadays. It should be dirigible in order to follow every gesture 
of the actors, it should be shockproof and soundless. But it is nothing of the 
kind, no matter whether it has 3 or 4 wheels joined by a cog chain, or moving 
and turning freely, or constructed like the axle of a motor car. With great 


resistance only the car obeys its driver, even on a course specially prepared 
for each drive. 


A ‘*‘ track ’’ is very carefully prepared. The actors rehearse the scene 
innumerable times to be able to perform every gesture in the same place, and 
at the same fixed moment. It is calculated in advance whether the camera or 
the actor must leave their place first, at what speed the actor and the camera 
must move, at which place the one must wait for or overtake the other, and 
where absolute simultaneity is desired. Utinost precision of all these 
manoeuvres is necessary : For the camera-man must keep the actors always 
in the centre of the picture, and the sharpness of the picture must remain the 
same during the shot—a procedure which necessitates continual adjustment 
of the focus. The lighting of a moving camera shot is a difficult task, and 
in complicated cases special lighting bridges are constructed. The moving 
camera shot has also influenced the building of sets very much; nowadays 
several rooms are often built in series. 


Once I built a whole Komplex, consisting of a house with a street, house 
entrance, hall and staircase, with several stories, and a suite of apartments. 
For the lighting of such buildings through which the camera moved contin- 
ually, a great number of lamps is necessary, and as they must burn simul- 
taneously an enormous quantity of current is used up. 


For economy the street in front of the studio was built into the open air, 
and the open studio door formed the connection with the sets built within. 
The street had a length of about 120 métres, was asphalted and consisted of 
two ranks of houses of 4 stories each, and ended in a cross road, the houses 
of which limited the view. The camera stood on a car in front of a house 
entrance. From the whirling traffic of motor cars, carriages and passers-by 
the principal actor separated and walked towards the camera. While he was 
coming near the camera it began to drive into the entrance hall, keeping the 
actor continually in the picture. He had now entered the house and was 
hurrying along the hall. The house is a Berlin tenement which ends in a 
court yard. The camera drove into the court yard in the middle of which a 
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lift—16 metres high—had been erected. The lift had been built in a distance 
of 6 métres from the staircase where the actor had to walk up to the 4th floor. 
The camera which had rolled across the courtyard drove up to the platform 
of the lift which began to ascend by means of an electric derrick. Thereby 
the camera rose outside the staircase, and caught the actor on each floor— 
through the window. The camera having arrived before the window of the 
4th floor, the actor is seen standing before a door. While he is unlocking it 
the lift on the platform of which, 12 métres in height, the camera with its car, 
the camera man and staff are standing—is pushed to the staircase. When the 
actor steps through the opened door, the camera follows him into the flat on 
the 4th floor, through several rooms and at last to an open balcony where 
the actor stands and looks at a window of the house opposite. 
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Similar but much simpler was a case where a person had to be accom- 
panied into the hall of a villa. The facade of the villa built in the studio was 
the exact copy of a real villa. Eight steps led from the street level up to the 
entrance, and these eight steps the camera had to pass. For this purpose a 
car was set up, the platform of which stood out sufficiently to allow that when 
the car was pushed forward, the front edge of the platform would meet the 
uppermost step, and thus form one level with the entrance. On the car thus 
furnished stood a second car on which the camera was placed. The shot 
was taken thus: the main car was set in motion and pushed forward until 
the second car could be pushed through the door into the hall without a jerk. 
The motions of both cars had to flow into each other quite imperceptibly— 
without any difference in speed at the moment the car below came to a stand- 
still and the one above was set in motion. 
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Technically much simpler but very interesting in its effect was a moving 
camera shot Mr. Pabst ordered to be constructed in the film Westfront. 
The scene showed soldiers proceeding through an entanglement. Mr. Pabst 
wanted to photograph the people from below while they were working their 
way through the entanglement, he wanted to track with them and accompany 
them to their new shelter. At the end of the track when the soldiers arrive 
in a shell-crater*, the camera is to look down into it from above. Thus the 


Granattrichter =the funnel-shaped hole a shell makes in the earth. 
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_ ways of the actors and the camera have crossed : While the camera was dig- 
ging its way deep into the earth, the actors were crawling along the surface. 
At the end of the drive the camera reached the surface of the earth, and the 
actors are deep in the earth at the bottom of the crater. 


. 


The most puzzling problem was perhaps another one, also set up by Mr. 
Pabst.. The décor was a stone cave. It was shut on its four sides and also 
at the top, which is very rare with sets. In this enclosure water stood 1.50 
metres deep. - The floor of the set was made uneven, so that the actors who 
had to wade through the water could proceed only with caution, feeling their 
way step by step. Mr. Pabst wanted to track before the actors. That was a 
difficult problem. For it was impossible to put a car into the water, not only 
because the ground was uneven, but also because the surface of the water had 
been covered with coaldust, peat, etc., and in that the trace of the camera 
would have been visible. Nor could one suspend the camera, for the set was 
closed at the top. Therefore I had a beam built, which stood horizontally 
out into the air without support for 16 métres, and which was stuck into the 
narrow side of the décor through a low entrance. On one end of it besides 
the camera sat Mr. Pabst and Mr. Wagner the cameraman. While the 
scene was being taken the beam was drawn back, and the camera and 
director and cameraman were suspended in the air—supported by the beam 
which had its own support 16 métres away! © 


_ By their continual flow moving camera shots have much charm; they 
are pleasant to watch and enchanting in their gliding fluency. But they do 
not always fit into the rhythm of the film when it is finished. For in these 
cases great difficulties arise as to the montage of the film, and quite often 
the moving camera shot which has been made with utmost care and a great 
amount of money cannot be used. This happened for example to the street 
with the staircase and the lift (first example); in the film for which it had 
been made it never saw the light of the cinema projector. 

ERNO METZNER, 
BUDAPEST. 
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WHAT SHALL YOU THE WAR? 
I. 


‘ To be a Jew is bad, and to be a Communist is worse, but to — 
be a Pacifist is unforgivable. 


—Popular German slogan. 


A year ago this June I returned from Berlin. I came from a city where 
police cars and machine guns raced about the streets, where groups of 
brown uniforms waited at each corner. The stations had been crowded : 
not with people bound for the Baltic with bathing bags, but with families 
whose bundles, cases or trunks bulged with household possessions. (The 
fortunate were already going into exile). Everywhere I had heard rumors 
or had seen weapons. Then I crossed to London and to questions ‘‘ what is 
Pabst doing now’”’ or ‘‘will there be another film like Madchen in Untform ?”’ 
I said ‘‘ I didn’t go to cinemas because I watched the revolution ’’ and they 
laughed, in England. | 

But the revolution is a fact now even to people quite uninterested in 
politics. The Manchester Guardian and the Nation printed a little of the 
truth. They have been banned in Germany: Mowrer in Germany Puts the 


Clock Back quoted documents and they tried to turn him out of 


the country. Actually the real news of the rebellion could not be printed 
in any newspaper. Tortures are freely employed, both mental and physical. 


-~Hundreds have died or been killed, thousands are in prison, and thousands 


more are in exile. 


A great number are Jews. Six hundred thousand, many of them men 
who were among the finest citizens Germany had, peaceful and hard 
working, are to be eliminated from the community. In future no Jew is to 
have the rights of an ordinary citizen. He may be made to fight for Ger- 
many but his children are to be denied an education. But besides these 
Jews and in a way in even worse plight (for they have no other country to 
which to turn) are the hundreds of liberal minded Protestant Germans who 
are accused of trying to build up an alliance with France. 

‘* To be a Jew is bad, to be a Communist is worse, but to be a Pacifist 
is unforgivable.’’ This very popular slogan sums up the revolution. For 
it is a revolution against the whole conception of peace. 

Germany says that she does not want war. This is probably true as far 
as the statement applies to the present year. She would like first to re-train, 
re-equip and re-arm the entire folk. But unless her pre-war territory be 
handed back to her, it is doubtful if she will content herself with any peace- 
ful protest. 

This is not a place to discuss the complicated question of treaty revision. 
It must be remembered, however, that ‘‘ two wrongs do not make a right ”’ 
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and that it would not be honorable on the part of Europe, to transfer popula- 
tions to a land that has denied equal rights of citizenship to many of its most 
loyal families. 

For twelve years a liberal and moderate minded section of the German 
people fought a losing fight. They won popular opinion in England and 
America over to their side. Treaty revision and the German right to re-arm 
were discussed in a manner impossible anywhere some years ago. German 
goods were bought, German films shown and books read, and Germans were 
welcomed abroad as students and tourists. In exactly three weeks the 


national socialists smashed what it had taken twelve years of patient and 
unrewarding work to build. 


Think of their blunders! Only a government wilfully ignorant of 
English conditions or extremely afraid, would ban a paper that has the 
Manchester Guardian’s reputation for honesty and impartial criticism. How 
was it possible for them not to realise that Protestant and Catholic alike 
would re-act with horror to their boycott of inoffensive Jews. 


Books by Heinrich and Thomas Mann, Remarque, Arnold Zweig, 
Stefan Zweig, Tucholsky, Feuchtwanger, Schnitzler, Glaeser, and many 
other authors, together with foreign translations have been taken from the 
libraries and publicly burnt. The writers themselves have been forced into 
exile and and in many cases, their possessions in Germany confiscated. 


Heinrich and Thomas Mann both come from a north German non-Jewish 
family and their work has contributed more than is realised to the over- 
coming of hostility towards German intellectual life at the end of the war. 
Heinrich Mann was, we believe, the first German writer to be invited to visit 
a group of French authors after the Armistice and both his books and those 
of his brother enjoy an international reputation. 


Schnitzler died before the present conflict and was never a poli- 
tical writer. Several of the other authors are banned merely because they 
wished to help towards a better feeling for France. 


Pabst who did more than any one, to open the cinemas of the world to 
German films, has been exiled and it is said a price has been put on his head 
should he approach a German frontier. They will never forgive him the 
fraternising of French with German workmen in Kameradschaft. All hts 
films have been banned in Germany. The men who worked with him and 
under him, have been scattered across Europe. It is said in fact, that barely 
ten per cent. of the workers in the German studios of last year, are left. 


Hundreds of Jewish doctors have been forbidden to practise and have 
been dismissed from the hospitals. They are unable to obtain work and in 
several cases known to me personally, they have been left to starve. Einstein 
and many of their best scientists are in exile. Those who waited too long, 
or could not afford a railway ticket, are shot or are in prison. © 


It is quite possible that a lot of German citizens do not realise what is 
happening. If a man complains of his treatment or of the new laws, he ts 
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beaten to death or sent to a concentration camp. Should he escape across 
the border, his nearest relative or a friend pays the penalty for him, 


It is also extremely probable that English tourists staying at hotels fre- 
quented by foreigners in the main cities will see little of what is happening. 
Last June, | walked down the Kurfurstendamm amongst a number of people 
shopping and staring quietly at the windows of the various stores. One 
street away, several men were killed and injured in a so-called political row. 
The average tourist knowing little of the language would never have heard 
of it. As for English speaking people there for trade or study, they have 
either to accept the present regime, even to the point of saying in their letters 
how wonderful it is, or a pressure of small events will combine to force them 


to departure. They may talk when they get back to England but they won’t 
while they are there. 


For the last fifteen years people have used the words peace and war 
so much that the sound of them means nothing at all. They have read war 
books, said ** how terrible ’’ and gone on to read accounts of life in the south 
seas or on a farm or stories of a feudal castle, as if all were equally real or 
perhaps better, unreal. They have signed resolutions and exchanged armis- 
tice memories and sighed (if they are old enough) for ‘‘ the good old days 
before the war.’’ But very few have ever made a constructive attempt to 
prevent the months of 1914 from being repeated on a larger and worse scale. 


I do not think a pacifism of theories and pamphlets is of any use. The 
mass of the people desires action. In this respect both fascism and 
communism alike respond to primitive psychological needs. Ninety per 
cent. of any nation want deeds and not ideas. 


If this point of view is to govern the world, then we can hope only for 
war, with intervals of peace. But in one of these upheavals (and in spite of 
speeches how near we are to it at present) the whole of civilisation may dis 
appear. And we shall not return to the Utopia of the machine-less savage, 
so often evoked by romantic writers, because the native of the Congo say or 
the south seas is the product of an elaborate scheme of life that has taken 
generations of peace to evolve. The barbarism to which we should return 
would be something so cruel and so stark that only the very cunning or the 
very strong could hope for survival. It would be comparatively easy even 
to-day, for half Europe to perish from starvation. 


It is said that in the Balkan countries not a child is adequately fed, but 
that every third person is in uniform. They do not organise their 
food supplies but they find money for their armies. One rash move on the 
part of desperate young boys, might loose war right across Europe. 

I believe peace still to be possible. But on condition only that we fight 
for it now as hard as we should fight in war. 


If we want peace, we must fight for the liberty to think i in terms of peace, 
for all the peoples of Europe. It is useless for us to talk about disarmament 
when children are being trained in military drill and when every leader of 
intellectual thought in Germany is exiled or silenced. 
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Democracy may have many faults but the democracies that have been 
longest established have the least record of wars. Look at Switzerland and 
the United States. [he Crimea apart, we had for almost a century no Euro- 
pean fighting. Autocracy (and autocracy can come from a system as well 
as from an individual) breeds discontent. Discontent discharges itself in war. 

Whether the danger come from a repressed and irritated people 
or whether it be deliberately provoked by a group, we are faced at this moment 
with a danger greater than at any time since 1918. Do not let the lessons of 
the last war be lost. Remember if mass excitement is loosed, few.of us will 
be able to retain clear judgment or to stand against the pressure of mass feel- 
_ing. Make your decision now while you have still time to work for whatever 
you believe. 

And remember that Austria, though a German speaking country, 
is struggling still to preserve her independence and that one should differen- 
tiate between the two countries and not group them together because 
of language similiarity. 

If one believes that there is never a justification for war, then it is one’s 
duty to join a peace organisation and fight for peace, not through the signing 
of resolutions but through an attempt to help those who are now suffering 
because they believed in peace. One should try to spread knowledge of other 
nations among the many English in outlying villages who still believe a 
foreigner to be not quite as human as themselves. Remember that abstract 
words about peace mean very little : and that the first impressions that a child 
receives about another country will be lasting. If you know children find 
out if their geography lessons are interesting and what they think about other 
nations. 

But it would be advisable to join an organisation and keep in touch with 
it, not to come with conscientious objections discovered only on the outbreak 
of war. 

On the other hand, those who think that there are times when a resort 
to arms is justified, should decide what to do if there were war. What train- 
ing have they? Do they know anything of modern warfare? 

Remember that the last war proved to us that we have no right to demand 
a man who does not believe in war, to be a soldier, for we failed in our war 
and we have all but failed in our peace. But we have the right to demand 
that everyone shall choose now, and not when struggle is upon us, whether 
he or she will fight or not. And if one does not wish to fight, one must think 
if all is being done now that can make peace possible? 

What I write applies to women equally with men. They will be con- 
scripted in the next war ; already there is labor conscription for them in Ger- 
many and it is said that a similar law would be applied upon the outbreak of 
hostilities in France. 

~ Let us decide what we will have. If peace, let us fight for it. And fight 
for it especially with cinema. By refusing to see films that are merely propa- 
ganda for any unjust system. Remember that close co-operation with the 
United. States.is needed if we are to preserve peace, and that constant sneers 
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at an unfamiliar way of speech or American slang will not help towards 


mutual understanding. And above all, in the choice of films to see, remem- 
ber the many directors, actors and film architects, who have been driven out 
of the German studios and scattered across Europe, because they believed in 
peace and intellectual liberty. 

The future is in our hands for every person influences another. The film 
societies and small experiments raised the general level of films considerably 
in five years. It is for you and me to decide whether we will help to raise 
respect for intellectual liberty in the same way, or whether we all plunge, in 
every kind and color of uniform, towards a not to’be imagined barbarism. 

| BRYHER. 


STORM OVER HOLLYWOOD 


At the present moment of writing a resolution has been introduced in 
the United States House of Representatives calling for the appointment of 
a Congressional committee to investigate the American film industry. 

According to the charges set forth in support of the resolution, “* assets 
of corporations within the industry are being dissipated, dividends are being 
passed, stock values are being lowered, and nothing is being done to protect 
the rights of stockholders. Moreover, many picture corporations are ask- 
ing for or being placed in the hands of receivers, are going into bankruptcy 
or being involved in equity proceedings, due to existing conditions within 
the industry itself and to financial operations of outside elements seeking 
control of the industry.’’ | 

Whether the film magnates, through their heretofore powerful political 
influence, will be able to forestall this threatened investigation, is neither 
here nor there. The significance of the immediate circumstances lies in 
the fact it points an expressive finger at the heart of the present critical 
situation of the American cinema. 

The fantastic extravagance that for more than a decade has character- 
ized the management of the industry would alone years ago have wrecked 
any ordinary business, and when to this there has been added a giddy revel 
of stock juggling and madcap speculation, with producers more interested 
in playing the market than in making pictures, an already bewildered world 
stands lost in amazement at Hollywood’s so long evasion of the inevitable 
whirlwind. | 

‘However, out of the clouds of the depression the storm has broken at 
last. Whether it will have blown itself out by the time this appears in print, 
is, like everything else pertaining to Hollywood, beyond logical calculation. 
At any rate, history has already recorded that its preliminary blasts swept 
three major companies into bankruptcy, closed the studios of two others, 
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disorganized all production schedules, threw hundreds of workers into the 
ranks of the unemployed, dumped upon the market from the vaults of one 
of the biggest companies more than two million dollars worth of accumu- 
lated film stories, and, after this devastating sweep through the studios, left 
_ the remaining occupants, peer and commoner alike, with but half of their 
former pay... 

Amid the prevailing dust and confusion it is impossible at the moment 
to foresee the outcome. One thing appears certain, however: Wall Street 
bankers and other moneyed individuals who for years have been dumping 
gold into the bottomless pit of Hollywood’s fatuous prodigality—bewitched 
in common with humbler mortals by the glamour of the movies—will have 
nothing more to do with the business under the old regime. They have 

waked up to their folly, disillusioned, as well as intolerably bitten, and 
have pulled shut the drawstrings of their now flabby money bags. As 
creditors, there is present talk among them of installing a financial dictator, 
to take over the management of Hollywood in the hope of pulling them- 
selves out of the hole. All that may deter them is the superstition which 
Hollywood from the beginning has assiduously propagated, that there is 
some peculiar magic involved in the making of pictures—a magic whose 
secret is known only to the Hollywood initiates. 

The producers themselves, deprived for the nonce of their accustomed 
financial support, and fearful of losing their official heads, if nothing more, 
are frightenedly casting about for some means whereby they can continue 
their business on a self-sustaining basis. Being an untried procedure on 
their part, they have turned to their high priest, Will Hayes, for comfort 
and guidance. | 

That handy gentleman, with characteristic optimism, has already 
brought forward a five-point programme of readjustment. Among other 
things, by way of a novel experiment, it calls for the application to the 
industry of intelligent economies and management. Emboldened by this 
revolutionary suggestion, Mr. Hayes goes even farther and tops off his 
programme by calling upon the producers ‘* to stabilize motion-picture 
entertainment as a major art,’’ and to so regulate their instincts, “* that the 
screen may reflect the highest possible social standards.”’ 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? Well, 
this is a day of miracles, and even the impossible may not offhand be so 
adjudged. Hollywood has more than once confounded a skeptic world. 
Storm-tossed as it now is, with rudders damaged and much costly cargo 
doomed to be jettisoned, there can nevertheless be no doubt of its eventual 
mastery of the situation. A Jonah—several Jonahs—may have to be pitched 
overboard, and mayhap a different captain placed in command, along with 
a less rollicking crew, but Hollywood as an institution will remain im- 
pregnable so long as man’s primitive delight in story and picture continues 
to inhere in an evolving civilizaton. 


CLIFFORD HOWARD. 
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COMMENT AND REVIEW 


As we anticipate that Close Up will not be acceptable in Germany during 
the present revolution, or may even share the distinction of such newspapers 
as The Manchester Guardian and The New Statesman, in being banned ; we 
do not propose to print any translation of captions in that language, as has 
been our customt, until further notice. 


Film and Photo Exhibition, Paris. 1983. 


For a long time we had heard about a great international exhibition to 
be held in Paris this Spring. Under the auspices of nearly all the impor- 
tant organisations comprising these two industries, it was to be a quersch- 
mitt of their function and place throughout the entire world. 

Hope dawned. But shortly after news came _ the promotors had 
disappeared or been sent to jail. 

_ Another exhibition, however, less ambitious, came along instead, 
organised by the Chambre Syndicale des Industries et du Commerce Photo- 
graphiques. 

Without knowing the promoters, we regret to have to say that their 
exhibition was certainly banal in the extreme. It has even to be asked why 
the word “‘ cinema ’’ was included, for apart from several projectors and 
cameras—which would interest only technicians, and they would be already 
familiar with them-—nothing to do with cinematography was exhibited ! 

The almost total absence of things pertaining to cinema was not the only 
thing to be deplored. Far more disconcerting were the essentially platitu- 
dinous photos on show. Two or three good ones, slipped in by : some 
mischance, and the rest null. 

One escaped disheartened, thinking of the wonderful things that ssi 
have been revealed. It was odd to realise that in 1933 they were showing 
photographs that our fathers would have scorned. Opening at length the 
catalogue, light dawned ! 

Here are passages taken at random from the articles : 


Tous les Parisiens ont vu cent fois cette scéne par les rues: s’agit-il de quelque 


événement sensationnel ou seulement d’actualité? Ce sont les photographes qui tiennent 
le haut du pavé—et souvent tout le pavé. A.eux la premiére place, quand ce n est pas 
toute la place. Et la foule, sagement rangée au bord des trottoirs, suit avec sympathie 
les photographes courant, jumelle 18 x 18 en mains, sinon avec. légéreté, du moins avec 
liberté sur la chaussée défendue. 

Qui donc divertirait ce public dans l’attente parfois un peu longue, si ce n’étaient ces 
photographes et le chien affolé qui trotte au milieu des deux foules alignées sans oser 
dévier a droite ni 4 gauche? Et quand le cortége officiel est passé, quand les autos des 
agences se précipitent en trombe avec, sur leur toit, l’appareil de prises de vues braqué 
et l’opérateur en équilibre, Dieu sait comme! oh! alors, quel enthousiasme ! 
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After so lamentable a literature, it is easier to understand the spirit of 
the organisers. 


Les plaisirs de la photographie ne sont pas moindres en hiver qu’en été. Bien que 
la lumiére soit moins vive et que les jours soient plus courts, il est encore possible de 
prendre des scénes fort intéressantes et méme, grdce a la haute sensibilité des émulsions 
photographiques modernes, des sujets animés. 


It is hard to believe! One trembles to think what would be the tone of 


a real exhibition of cinematography should so dangerous an idea ever strike 
them ! OF 


The Film Society of New York has imported and exhibited L’Affatre 
est dans le Sac, the Prévert bouffe-film with the young American actress 
Lora, Hays, and the Bunuel-Dali sardonic L’Age d’Or. Revivals include 
Clarence Badger’s Ray Griffith farce Pass to Paradise and Mamoulian’s 
inaugural film Applause, and Cocteau’s Le Sang d’un Poete. Among 
the short films there have been Moholy-Nagy’s Lichtspiel, a prehistoric 
Muybridge “‘ au ralenti ’’ clip, a thrilling document of Moscow celebrations, 
Walt Disney’s first colour symphony Flowers and Trees (a later one King 
Neptune having been. shown on the first program), Mail, the Russian multi- 
plication-film of which I wrote (as Post) in March, 1931, Close Up, Nesting 
of the Sea Turtle, by Floyd Crosby and Robert Ferguson, etc. 


The Film Forum, favoring films of social content, started with Lang’s 
M, followed with Dovzhenko’s Ivan, and has shown Kuhle Wambpe, Elvey’s 


High Treason (despite its tawdriness, because New York suppressed it) and | 


Pudovkin’s Mother, a16 mm print. Mr. Weinberg has mentioned that this 
film was suppressed some years ago. It is, of course, not, as Mr. Wein- 
berg wrote, a pogrom-story but a picture of a revolutionary strike of the 1905 
period. Its suppression was not a typical one, but was the work of the 
Treasury department at the Mexican border. More (or less) than a question 
of subject-matter was involved. In the supporting program of the Forum 
there have been a Russian plastic animation, newsreels by the Workers’ Film 
and Photo League, portions of the National Board of Review’s compilation 
The March of the Movies, a newsreel symposium arranged by the Forum on 
Hitler and Hitlerism, and a Fox Magic Carpet travelog Gorges of the Giants, 
one of the most remarkable films made. The concluding sequence of the 
Yangtze boatmen caught in the skein of their ropes, foreheads almost touch- 
ing the ground, is one of the most drastic portions the screen has exhibited. 

The Film Forum is holding, with the Picture Department of the New 
York Public Library, an exhibit of stills at the latter place. Jay Leyda of 
the Workers’ Film and Photo League has arranged the display, which 
ranges historically from the movie’s beginnings to the present, geographi- 
cally from Hollywood circling the globe eastward to Europe and Japan, 
aesthetically from the narrative-film to the abstract. Included are interesting 
pre-war American posters, and Russian and Japan posters of more recent 


years. H. A. P. 
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Ecstasy, directed by Gustav. Machtay (Elektafilm, Prague). 


We have become so modest in our long period of starvation for good 
films that we thankfully receive any experiment along the line of films as art. 
We appreciate the tendency, be the outcome failure or success. 


A young woman is married to an oldish gentleman, with all the egotistic 
habits of a long bachelorhood—she feels neglected, bored and deeply 
disappointed, and finally runs away from her husband and home. 

She takes refuge on her father’s estate in the country, in the fields and 
woods, where she takes long rides on horseback, swims in the clear.water of 
the lakes, giving way to the freshness and activity of her youth. 

It is there that she meets a young man, that the experience of a passionate 
and happy love is the outcome. 

To point out the contrast between the sober narrowness of her first 
matrimonial experience and the wideness and wildness of free primitive 
nature is the main tendency of the film. Gustav Machaty, the talented Czech 
director, has chosen the open fields and the thick woods of the Russian 
Carpathians for his outdoor Scenes. Man is a part of nature and linked to 
it with the flowers and animals. The photography is masterful; for a long 
film I have not seen such shots taken with so much love and understanding 
of the beauty of the country and animals and clouds. The film is somehow 
akin to Granowsky’s Song of Life, and they have more in common than the 
person of the young actor, the natural and very congenial Aribert Mog. 
Hedy Kiesler who plays the female part is very young and very beautiful, . 


but her beauty is that of a statue, lacking dynamic expression; thus her 


passion is not very convincing. 


The husband (extremely well represented by Zvonimir Rogoz) is shown 
in the beginning as a dry, over-punctilious fellow, who does not have our 
sympathy at all, exaggerated even to a slight caricature, symbolized by a 
pair of shining, well cleaned eye-glasses. But when he comes to the estate 
to ask his wife to come back to him, when she refuses and he recognises 
what had happened in the meantime, he is so miserable and wretched in 
his loneliness that he nearly abstracts our sympathy from the young couple, 
who celebrate the festival of their love in the same house and at the same hour 
in which he commits suicide. Which event forms a separation between the 
young lovers—the end is not clear: they are waiting for a train in a station 
at night, the man falls asleep and the women steals away from him and 
leaves with the train. That was the version shown in Vienna. The original 
version is said to be more intelligible. 


The film was turned as a silent film and if it had been made some years 
ago it would have been shown in the cinemas accompanied by a more or less 
fitting music, produced by the local cinema orchestra. But since we live in 
the decade of the achievement of the sound film, this more or less fitting 
music was synchronized, and because we are also able to reproduce the human 


voice the actors have to say one or two words on special occasions, which 
has an utterly inverted effect. 
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The title Ecstasy which does not correspond to the film at all, already 
shows the means by which the film-renters and cinema owners—in Vienna 
at least—wanted to attract the audience. The film which is purer and more 
innocent that the stuff which is on the screen daily was announced as “‘ erotic 
sensation, revealing the mysteries of sex, etc.’’, they put stills in the windows 
where the principal actress is shown bathing nude, with a strip of paper 
pasted across her body, and there were interviews in the newspapers, where 
the actress declared she had been forced to play these scenes. But I have 
a slight suspicion that the number of the people who did not go to see the 
film because of the tasteless advertisement was greater than the number of 
those who expected a pornographic sensation and were seriously disappointed. 


T. W. 


COUNTER PLAN. 


Counter Plan, the new Soviet talkie jointly directed by Ermler and Yut- 
kevich has received a chorus of praise from the New York critics. The 
‘* Herald-Tribune,’’ for instance, describes it as ‘‘ Russia’s ten best rolled 
into one.’’ While not agreeing with this somewhat rhapsodic estimation, we 
can nevertheless say that Counter Plan is an important film, a film that no 
up-to-the-minute student of Russian life can afford to miss. 

First, let us consider its social aspects. The Russia presented here is 
the Russia of large-scale and quick-tempo industrialisation. The social con- 
sciousness of the people is centered on the job. At all costs the job must be 
done and done on time. But don’t assume that Counter Plan is all 
machinery. It is people and machinery—their own machinery for which they 
are responsible. And so when the job breaks down, when the cylinder for 
some inexplicable reason is found to be “‘ off centre,’’ the reactions of the 
people associated with the factory towards the disaster are minutely examined. 

There is Babchenko, a tremendous character, an old and skilled work- 
man, who likes his drop of alcohol, and is consequently in the bad books of 
Pavel, the editor of the factory paper, who is altogéther too hard on the old 
man, 

There is Vasia, leader of the Party Cell, who understands the foibles and 
weaknesses of the old man, and plays up tothem. For Babchenko is a type 
we can readily understand and sympathise with—an old worker who has not 
got accustomed to these ‘‘ new fangled ideas ”’ of collectivisation which they 
have introduced into ‘‘ his ’’ factory, but who nevertheless takes a tremen- 
dous personal pride in his work, and who, thanks to the sympathetic attitude 
of Vasia, gradually approaches to a fuller and deeper mea mee i of the 
new society. 

There is the engineer Skvortzov, another wonderful character. He it is 
who has sabotaged the factory. His type is portrayed with complete objec- 
tivity—there is not a suspicion of exaggeration. He knows of the defects in 
the plan of the turbine. But he is paid for working, not for reporting other 
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peoples mistakes. There is an amazing scene when he realises that his 
class, the old ruling class, is doomed. He is a survival of that class, but 
pathetically strives to avoid the inevitable social extermination. 

‘* What is to become of us? his mother asks him. ‘* Don’t ask me, ask 
Lenin ; he knows everything,’ is the reply. “* IT suppose I shall have to beg 
for alms in the hame of Christ—no, in the name of Karl Marx, otherwise I 
shan’t get any.’ 

Skvortzov’s job, apart from his work in the factory, is to give technical 
training to young. workers. Ironically enough it is one of his own pupils 
who discovers the mistake in the plans, and so Skvortzov is exposed and 
arrested. 

The last reel of Counter Plan, when the turbine is ready for testing, pro- 
vides one of the finest instances of the dramatic use of sound we have seen. 
The machine is started ; the volume of sound swells and swells; the workers 
tense with excitement, stand round; the noise becomes ever greater as danger 
point is reached ; the whole screen seems ready to explode in our faces, and 
then, at the critical moment the boom of the machine is changed toa steady, 
musical hum, signifying success. 

The workers surge round the machine, cheering. Sitting apart, ignored 
by everyone, is Skvortzov, applauding hysterically. He who tried so 
miserably to turn back the wheels of history shivers pathetically, alone and 
forgotten, while the workers sing a song of victory. | 

Yutkevich and Ermler are described as belonging to the ‘‘Stalin’”’ 
school. Stalin insisted upon the creation of real people in Soviet art, and 
the directors have successfully followed this advice. The characters in 
Counter Plan are real people. To borrow the phrase of the publicity sheets, 
we see Russians as they are and not as they ought to be. 

We must add that the photography is superb. A sequence shewing two 
lovers walking through one of Leningrad’s ‘‘ White Nights ’’ is a veritable 
masterpiece of camera work. 

The one big fault of Cownter Plan is its inordinate length and occasional 
slowness of development, indicating a certain carelessness in the construction 
of the scenario. We understand that this fault is recognised and that the 


English copy will be cut to a more workable length prior. to any public 
presentation. 


RALPH Bonn. 


MEDICAL FILMS 


When the March issue was already in the press, we received Kodak’s 
new catalogue of Medical Motion Pictures. We should like to record our 
appreciation of this achievement—a catalogue of 234 pages with index. 
Anatomy; Case records; Dentistry; Ear, Nose and Throat; First Aid; 
Neurology; Obstetrics. and Gynaecology; Ophthalmic; Orthopaedic; 
Physiology ; Public Health Lectures; Radium and Ray Therapy; Research ; 
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Sister-Tutors and Nurses; Surgery, Veterinary Surgery—these make the 
group headings of the index ! 

It had been found that, in the medical motion picture, the man behind 
the camera should have an understanding of the subject based on a detailed 
knowledge of the work in hand. The technique of the Ciné-Kodak has been 
reduced to fundamentals, so that if the camera is held steadily, the focus set 
and the lens aperature adjusted in accordance with a few simple instructions, 
the result is a photographically correct record of the subject. 

Kodak’s Medical Department undertake the production of pictures out- 
side their own studio. The inclusive charge for 300 feet is £12—all taking 
costs, laboratory and editing expenses: and it must be remembered that 
the stock is 16 m/m. 


O. B. 


‘“ QUICKSILVER ” 


Len Lye planned a colour picture, Quicksilver. Laura Riding wrote 
the words. John Aldridge did about forty colour sketches of scenes. Six 
of these sketches were included in Aldridge’s exhibition at the Leicester 
Gallery. The titles are: Entrance to Undersea Cabaret, Waterspouts and 
Clouds form into a Temple, Cloud Circus, The last ’bus home from the South 
Pole, Entrance-hall of Temple, Venus returns to the Sea-Surface. 
The colours are softly penetrable, making the kind of world which 
we would like to enter. Forms are spun out of eddies of force and 
place the colour film in line with systems of philosophic thought. Appear- 
ance and reality, mind and body, the “‘ electronic jump ’’— such problems 
can all be resolved (not necessarily in Quicksilver but suggested by these 
designs) in the colour film medium. 

Film Societies which wish to back film creators are advised to apply to 
Len Lye who holds an elaborate shooting script of Quicksilver with margin 
drawings. 


Ch 


IT’S A RACKET 


We’ve got to keep on hammering these publicity men just as long as 
they keep on turning out their sleep-walking drivel. To make our hits more 
belly aching we aren’t going to spare names this time. So here's some more 
genuine extracts from the new publicity sheets. | . 

NUMBER ONE. ‘“‘ Lee Tracey, playing the lead in Private Jones, 
takes the biscuit. He asked his current girl friend for an opinion on a 
magazine story written about him. The ‘* Payoff ’’ is in the title: Four 
Reasons Why I Won’t Marry. The girl friend's opinion isn 't given out for 
publication.’’ Perhaps it’s a new religion? 
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NUMBER TWO. ‘“ While my home life is exemplary, I have a 
strange weakness for Zasu Pitts, who enjoys herself by pinching me when we 
are making our most important scenes at Universal City.’’ We're all for 
frankness, anyway. 

NUMBER THREE. Lee Pinte seems to be a favourite with the 
publicity boys. ‘‘ He was peeling onions in a Defaulters scene and the 
strength of the fruit started him crying. ‘ You’re supposed to be just mad 
about it,’ interrupted Mack, ‘ you aren’t supposed to break down and sob!’ 
‘ How can I help it?’ asked Tracey, ‘ with these onions?’ So they changed 
the scene to potatoes.’’ Wecan register that mad business O.K. 

NUMBER FOUR. “ Barnett is wearing a_ violent-hued yellow 
sweater with black stripes. He is hoping that the tigers will think he is 
just a brother or something !”’ 

Herbert Jones told us a line he overheard when two kids were quarreling : 
‘* Of course an airplane is bigger than a star ; take them down and see !”’ 


O. B. 


MANCHESTER FILM SOCIETY 


We are hoping to make four short films, a policy which I think is far 
more likely to be successful than trying to make one long one, which is 
what most people try to do. 

The Five Pound Night is a tale about a man who spends a night in 
the Chamber of Horrors at a waxworks show for a bet, and is found dead 
in the morning. This is a ‘‘ cameraman’s picture '’ as you can —? 
guess from the subject. 

She Was only a smuggler’s boy, she’s gonna be 
some ‘ heroin ’ is the rather longwinded title of a comedy which I am making. 
We are making this our usual annual burlesque of the Hollywood profes- 
sionals, choosing as our subject a “‘ take-off *’ of the dope-smuggling theme. 
The story is concerned with a band of dope smugglers operating on the 
Bridgewater canal and we have arranged with the canal company to let us 
have a barge for a weekend so that we can go off for a camping trip along 
the canal and get some really authentic shots of canal life. 

The Adventures of a Penny is being directed by A. L. Roussin who 
always prefers to work behind a veil of secrecy—but usually gets a result 
worth seeing. 

Manchester is a documentary film of this town, attempting to see it 
through the eyes of an American tourist. It is being made jointly by 
myself and J. F. Moseley. Moseley is one of the recognised authorities on 
‘‘ old Manchester.’’ He is writing the scenario and directing the picture, 
while I am taking over complete control of the technical side and the 
publicity. When the film is completed we are hoping to get it shown 
in the 12 Manchesters in the United States, on the same lines as Warne’s 
film ‘‘ Bristol—-Birthplace of America ’’ has been shown in the 19 American 
Bristols. 
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Our film opens with the arrival of an American liner at Manchester 
Docks and ends with the imaginary tourist leaving from the Municipal Air 
Port. The picture has, obviously, got enormous possibilities and is the 
biggest thing we have tried, but it is going to take some making. 


P. A. LE NEVE FOSTER. 


TELEVISION 


By CARLETON L. Dyer, 
(The young Canadian Managing Director of the Philco Radio and Television 
Corporation of Great Britain.) 

_ | feel it my duty to try to calm the palpitations of heart and purse of the 
cinema fans and members of the motion-picture and radio industries here, 
caused by the statement in the Daily Press of the usually astute Mr. Samuel 
Goldwyn, to the effect that television will be available in the homes of most 
people in 18 months’ time, for, from my considerable experience with the 
aerial projection of pictures, I would say that five years from now would be 
an optimistic estimate for the things which Mr. Goldwyn predicts coming 
into operation. 

A pronouncement in the entertainment industry from Mr. Goldwyn 
usually carries a lot of weight, for he has had an enviable record of successes 
in the cinema industry, but when he spoke to the newspapers he went com- 
pletely off the famous deep end. It is my experience that when a man 
makes an optimistic statement, such as that which Mr. Goldwyn has just 
made to the press, he is getting set to back as a commercial enterprise the 
subject of his optimism, and, if this is the case with him, I venture to predict 
that he is getting set to jump off the ladder of success, and the flop with which 
he will land will re-echo throughout the world.. 

Let me speak:for a while of my own experience with television : although 
my company, Philco, is known throughout the world for making as many 
radio sets as any other six manufacturers combined, it is a little known fact 
outside scientific circles that they have spent more money in the development 
of television than in any other branch of their industry. Just what this 
financial outlay means can be judged from the fact that whenever they pro- 
duce a new model of the-radio receiver it goes into production immediately, 
usually in a dozen of their factories, and one of the latest models is now 
being produced at the rate of 10,000 sets per day. Naturally, therefore, the 


financial outlay made in research and experiments before launching a new. 


model is considerable. For over a year now we have been satisfied that we 
can produce a perfect television receiver. 

The thing which Mr. Goldwyn side-steps is the big problem of who is 
going to put up the money for the building of television transmitters with 
money ‘scarce, enormous erection costs to face, the uncertainties about the 
new aerial channel allotments for television, further engineering develop- 
ments necessary to ensure that sight can be transmitted without distortion 
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for the same distance as sound and not merely 5 or 100 miles as stated by 
Mr. Goldwyn. 


The transmission of ordinary sound broadcasts is, at present, in an awful 
muddle with conferences of experts vainly trying to solve the problems of 
national jealousies and keeping the broadcasting stations of various nations 
from drowning out each other. 


The B.B.C. could, for example, erect a television station at great cost 
and Russia could erect a super-giant next door to them on the aerial wave- 
length, capable of wrecking all their television transmissions. This they 
have done with the new 500 kw. giant station which is next door to the 
Daventry National. 


With all these things to consider it will be at least 18 months before any 
sane financier can be interested in television. 


Now, as regards a good television receiver for home use, my estimate 
is that when they do come on the market they will Start at somewhere between 
£350 and £500 each. 


Television will come, to be sure, but it must first work out these many 
problems, entirely without any high pressure promotion jolts. If Mr. 
Goldwyn is getting ready to back a television venture, thinking that he 
knows more than the people who have spent a fortune experimenting with it, 
including my company and others, this is his own affair. If he wants to 
lose his shirt—well it is his own shirt. In the meantime, however, the 
publication of his optimistic views is doing an incalculable injury to both 
the cinema and radio industries. _ 


The members of the cinema industry, being accustomed to clever Mr. 
Goldwyn’s many successes will hesitate before embarking on new ventures 
and this pursuing itself in a vicious circle will, incidentally, throw many 
people out of work. 


It will harm the radio industry in that every prospective purchaser of 
a new set who read the article is going to get the idea that television is right | 
here on the doorstep, and, thus the sale of radio sets will decrease. 


Why drag these red herrings across the trail ? 


Three years ago the American newspapers had Philco show them some © 
of the things they had done with Television, and then a story was spread 
over the front pages of every daily newspaper from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coasts, that television would be on the market in two or three months. 
This caused the failure of a number of small manufacturers and dealers. 
Philco’s statement that it would be at least five years before television would 
be a practical home consideration,-and probably longer, received, as most 
other unoptimistic but truthful statements, mere two or three paragraphs on 
the inside page. That was three years ago and I think that we can look 
forward to better radio programmes with clearer reception, and better motion 
pictures, for the next five years without any interruption from television. 
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THE CENSORSHIP IN PORTUGAL 


‘‘ It seems indeed that the institution of censorship was created only to 
sustain that which works against the cinema and to leave in peace all that 
which could justify scrutiny—much as one must admit the idea of a legal 
‘‘ control ’’ in the domain of art.’’ 

These are George Altman’s words. They are the beginning of a 
remarkable chapter from his book, Ca, c’est du Cinema, in which he takes 
up arms against the censorship, attacking it with all his strength. 

In Portugal this official institution is no more intelligent and no less 
cunning and stupid that it is elsewhere. And if, for instance, we have seen 
on the Portuguese screens such Soviet masterpieces as Mother and Old and 
New—forbidden in many other lands—this fact must not atone for the 


erroneous and stupid decisions of the Portuguese cinematographic censorship 


authorities. 


As in other places and circumstances, when to find a calm intelligence 
and an honest and clear spirit might reasonably be expected, up comes a 
host of prejudices and incompetent judgments. One hears stories of this 
nature: The Director of the censorship inspection questions two inspectors 


about a picture he has not himself seen for some reason. ‘‘ It’s perfectly 
alright,’’ they tell him. 


‘“* But .. . is it not true that the film is about Russia? There are no - 


revolutions or anything like that ?”’ 

“ Yes,”’ the others say, ‘‘ but of no importance.’” 

“What? . . . Of no importance, you say! ... You have seen a film 
about a Russian subject and you have let it go by without cuts? . . . Please, 
gentlemen! You must cut some bit, mustn’t you? ... Well, goon!” 

So something has to be removed, more or less at hazard, and thus we 
are reminded they are there for something. 

_ Recently the Portuguese censors made two decisions which would have 
caused certain trouble if the papers had been at liberty to state what they 
think. But the press is likewise muzzled. 

Firstly they forbade the French picture A Nous la Liberté by René Clair. 
They found a political excuse. Of course! But another tale passes from 
mouth to mouth. It appears that the director of a certain theatre signed a 
contract to show the film, paying a large sum for it, but daunted by what 
he distinguished as lack of commercial appeal, and as it was already too late 
to refuse the picture, a whisper in the ear of influential people of the censor- 
ship department, and the trick was done! 

Is it true? Sometimes these tales are not only tales! 

Some ‘months ago Les Gaités de l’Escadron was also forbidden in 
Portugal. Everybody knows that Tourneur, the director, ‘‘ took the liberty 
of ridiculing the military profession.’’ Tourneur, the routine craftsman of 
the big interests! But the ban comes from a country which is under a military 
dictatorship. .. . | 
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MISCASTING DIRECTORS 


Welford Beaton, who has appeared again on the fringe of filmdom with 
his Hollywood Spectator, has churned up the thought page by suggesting 
that directors should be cast for stories just as carefully as actors are cast 
for roles. Which goes all the way to show how far this bad system has 
gone. Notwo pictures a director tackles should be alike. A director should 
find in each story the mental stimulation for entirely new presentation. The 
truth being—that it is much harder to bea film director than it is. Otherwise, 
photograph the stars in their poses and fix them, via the Dunning Process, 
into any background needed or suitable groupings. 


O. B. 


NOTES FROM AMERICA. 


At this writing, dinosaurs are running rampant amid the incredible pile of stone, 
steel and glass that is Radio City—and where King Kong, that ne plus ultra of the 
diseased American movie mind is completing (we hope) the cycle of the trick film started 
by Melies, for the edification of those whose idea of entertainment is synonymous with 
saying ‘‘ Boo!” in the dark. ‘* King Kong—Or How Beauty Laid The Beast Low—it’s 
Stucolerrific!’’ (This latter word was coined from three others—stupendous, colossal, 
terrific—by the press agents). Children will not like it because of its unwholesomeness : 
and if they do, their parents are to be censured for having made them susceptible to its 
patent absurdities, : | 

Those of us who relish Gulliver’s Travels hope that Karl Freund will not make 
just another trick film out of Swift’s deathless satire. Surely there is some creative 
imagination left in the man who photographed The Last Laugh and Variety, though 
Freund’s work until now in Hollywood could have been duplicated by half a dozen others. 
But the idea of those delightful countries of Brobdingnag, Liliput and Houyhnhnms on 
the screen is decidedly welcome—and it’s been the best news since the rumor that Walt 
Disney, the creator of the inimitable Mickey Mouse and Silly Symphony. cartoons was 
planning to do Alice In Wonderland with Mary Pickford as the only human player. 
All the characters in Alice’s dream—the Mad Hatter, the Doormouse, the King and 
Queen, etc., are to be animated from Disney’s drawings. 

Lubitsch, who can always be counted on to do something unusual, and do that 
thing well, is toying with the possibility of filming The Czarina, which served him so 
well as a silent vehicle for Pola Negri (known as Forbidden Paradise), somé years ago. 
The surprise comes in his selection of Mae *West as the czarina. This buxom and 
beateous lady has made a name for herself in roles delineating the seamier side of 
American underworld life, as courtesan-de-luxe. As Catherine the Great she should 
find the dramatic r6le worthy of her, and with the sly Teuton of Hollywood behind the 
camera, the result should be something worth going miles to see. (It is interesting to 
note that Lubitsch rejected Noel Coward’s Design for Living, a raging hit on the stage 
in New York with the Lunts, as not being suitable motion picture material). But Mae 
West as the indefatigable Catherine of Russia—there’s a theme for you! 

The sanctimonious Hays organization, which sees to it that the America movie does 
not soil its bib and tucker, has already taken some of the sting out of Gabriel over the 
White House, a rather subversive and invidious film to be made at this time. Dealing 
with a machine politician who becomes President of the United States and who becomes 
mentally deranged in an automobile accident, it shows how the ‘‘ deranged ’”’ Presi- 
dent, as a result of his condition, immediately institutes wide reforms in banking, inter- 
national relations and other vital fields. Under his influence, the world’s gold supply 
is assembled on an island off the coast of England, and measures are taken to form a 
brotherhood of nations. There is considerable propaganda about foreign debts and the 
honor of European nations. It was all a little disturbing and now that it has been 


_ made considerably less so, it will be released. 
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Not having learned his lesson from experience, Theodore Dreiser has sold Jennie 
Gerhardt to Paramount to film with Sylvia Sydney in the title réle. Why Paramount 
should lavish any more care on Jennie Gerhardt than it did on An American Tragedy, 
no one professes to know, unless the director or supervisor also becomes suddenly 
BY: deranged,’’ like the President in Gabriel over the White House, and actually films 
the story as it was written. The choice of Sylvia Sydney as Jenny is perfect, however, 
if we want to reach for straws of comfort so early. . . 

And by the time this appears, Marlene Dietrich will have appeared in her last 
American picture for some time, Song of Songs, directed by Mamoulian, the brilliant 
young Armenian. There was much dissent before the filming. Dietrich didn’t have 
Sternberg and the two were like Damon and Pythias on the “ lot.”” There was a har- 
mony between director and star that Dietrich, for one, didn’t like to see broken. But 
the movie moguls compromised and supplanted Fredric March with Brian Aherne (at 
Miss Dietrich’s request) and work went on. The film promises to be among the 
most interesting of the year. (Buchowetzki filmed this old Sudermann story years ago 
with Pola Negri. They called it Lily of the Dust, then. Maybe, the movies have grown 
up since then. . ) 

But all American movie news pales into insignificance with the report that Eisen- 
stein’s great sociological film of Mexico has been cut down to some 8,000 feet by Sol 
Lesser, a distributor of vapidly popular ‘‘ travel ’’ films, and will be released with a 
musical score by Hugo Reisenfeld as not very much more than a scenic! Que Viva 
Mexico! Eisenstein has called his film. Thunder Over Mexico Sol Lesser is calling his 


version. There you have the difference—one an affirmation of life—the other its 


H. G. WEINBURG. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
City Without A Heart, Anon. (Heinemann 7/6). 


We feel that part. of the philosophers flurry arises because he is 
attempting to frame profound thoughts with a vocabulary made current in 
everyday use. For instance, the solipsist says that green is not a property 
of the leaf but a sensation which we experience on looking at the 
leaf. Remove all the sense impressions, says the solipsist, and nothing of 
the object will remain. But doesn’t he really mean that he hasn’t a word 
for what remains? Wouldn’t a writer, who was also a creator of language 
like James Joyce or Theo Rutra or A. Lincoln Gillespie, Jnr., be able to 
invent the word in an inspiration flash and save all the discussion ? 

Anyway, our novelists have not invented the words for the white centre 
core of Hollywood. City Without A Heart makes fun of the Hollywood 
film magnates but uses their own lingo to do so! 


QO. B. 


Death While Swimming. By Oswell Blakeston, with illustrations by Len 
Lye. (Bhat. 61, Southwark Park Road, London, S.E.16. 2/-.) 


Blakeston is so professionally elusive that there is excuse if his book of 
poems is taken as document. Because you may escape from words, but less 
often from rhythm, which accompanies unnoticed and trailing round 
oblivious ankles. This detective work one cannot pretend to be criticism 
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exactly, but it is a necessary preliminary to criticism (even if usually the 
rough-working is kept back) because it is on the results of such analysis— 


why he wrote this, or how he came to write this, or who went first,-or what. 


will happen afterwards—that judgment can be based, if judgment becomes 
very important after understanding, which in itself is an act of criticism. 

We know the film Blakeston by this time, or we don’t quite know. 
Even O.B. fans have had, from time to time, to change their direction. 
Because it was obvious he was up to something, and just what he is up to 
naturally an artist doesn’t bother to say when he can point to this and that 
and say: ‘‘ Why, of course, this and that.”’ | 


Each morning I walk in the valley of that country 
Finding the night still under low leaves 

I would spend my days fashioning hinges for new feeling 
Replacing rusty latches for old expression 


That is what we find out from his poems that he is up to: He says it 
clearly enough now, and all else that has gone before (Close Up, stuff, Few 
are Chosen, etc.) shift a little into a more direct focus. 

Artists aren’t always, of course, doing what they say they are doing, 
but there are here certainly new hinges which only occasionally (rather too 
‘* patent ’’) break down. Or we haven't perhaps the knack of working them. 
There are levers I haven’t been able to work—a poem beginning :— 


Wax hands on slabs of glass 
Are Boredom’s infinite ) 


but I have got the next poem to open successfully :— 
Marked, a red star on my calendar 
which includes, if we are choosing, my ‘* favourite lines ’’ :— 


Thus turning to star dial for red time 
Long vision with its multiples 


and that is why I think this one is perhaps the most successful poem. Which 
you may think a biased judgment, if a frank one, suspecting a reason. The 
best, I should add, ‘‘ of poems of that sort,’’ for not all penetrate the ‘‘ valley 
of that country.” 

For there is here too another Blakeston, revealed sometimes in his 
stories, which, however, objectified, dramatised, could leave doubt. But in 
verse, with its person-revealing rhythm, intensity of emotion comes up. 
Which intensity is a dangerous thing in these days of sophistication, satiri- 
fication and soon. But it is that which is here, making these poems more 
than the polite album pieces which so many clever people nowadays do 
quite well. 

There is one beginning :— 

You say 


Live on while I’m away 
As if it were not death to be without you 


which is quite simple and Shakespearian (W. ‘‘ Sonnet ’’ Shakespeare) and 
even runs to a regular iambic beat—a give-away hastily corrected elsewhere. 
A give-away in the sense that in these items which mostly come first in the 


\ 


_pitie ‘‘ examples which support the text ’’ I found one that I had not per- 
ceived at first sight. The discovery does not alter my opinion about the 
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book the poetry-making has not always been adequate to the emotion (by a 
poet, but not especially by O.B.). It is the smaller-sized, the more rarified 
sensations which have more successfully become words, or perhaps one 
Should say *‘ become through words.’ But these more explicit poems are 
an insurance that the time, elsewhere, is not wasted. 

Not knowing, therefore, which is echt Blakeston, these or those, there 
is excuse for the epithet ‘‘ elusive.’’ Not that either manifestation is 
necessarily pseudo-Blakeston—but there are directions one takes later which 
reveal what previous roads have been main or bye. 


Nor would this book be all we expected without. the signature of fun, 
of turning back and smiling. 


Heart Blood that you may 
pantry shelf..... . 


I would let flow the hair of the Night to gently tickle your skin 
Light will return and place a shoe and stocking on my foot 


Smiles which retreat and throw up a protective smoke-screen for sensitiveness. 

Without extra charge you may get a book unusually produced by Jones, 
and illustrations by Len Lye which make protozoic fun, or are the Micky 
cartoons of the cock-eyed bacteriological world. On the cover a subliminal 
or larval cockolorum lets out four several doodle-do’s, and you may care for 
the centipede on page 18 presenting laurel wreath to exploding star. 


R. B. 


put in a small glass with smoky lettering on the 


Filmbiicher fiir alle edited by Kraszna-Krausz 4. ‘‘ Filmtricks und 
Trickfilme ’’ von A. Stiiler Verlag von Wilhelm Knapp, Halle (Saale). 


RM 3.20 
Trickfilms have been dealt with in a chapter of one of the previous 


numbers of the ‘*‘ Filmbiicher fiir alle ’’; now a special small volume has 


been written on that subject, going into further details. But, according 
to the aim of these series, it is limited to the methods which can be applied 
by the amateur using a simple camera and primitive accessory equipment 
of his own making. You will find in it instructions for the different possi- 
bilities of making titles and subtitles, growing, jumping, creeping titles, 
moving designs, fading, shadows, etc., etc. As usual the text is supported 
by examples and illustrated by a rich number of designs and photographs. 
P.S.—After these lines had been written I had another look at the 
booklet, just before I wanted to put it back into the book-shelf. And among 


book concerning the film-tricks, of course, but I should like to give a verbal 
translation of the passage, for it represents a rather good example for the 
trend, even of technical books, in latest Germany (the volume was pub- 
lished in Mid-March) : 

Page 64. ‘‘-. . . Now another and last example for forming a design 
in sections. It refers to an amateur-documentary film Mutilated Germany, 
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by the author. The outline of the map of Germany in 1914 was cut out in 
white paper, pasted on a large sheet of brown paper, and this model was 
exposed for two seconds. Then the separated territories, beginning with 
Alsace-Lorraine and ending with the Corridor, were designed as black spots 
into the area of the Reich, and every newly entered spot was exposed for 
1-2 seconds. Finally the word ‘‘ Never ’’ was pasted across the picture of 
the mutilated Germany and again the mechanism of the camera worked for 
one second. In the projection you first see the light outline of the former 
Reich. Then, in quick succession, the many wounds that have been torn 


in Germany’s body by the forcible peace of Versailles, and finally the 
protest in which all the Germans are united.”’ 


Film, by Rudolf Arnheim. Faber and Faber. 15/-. 


Mr. Arnheim’s book, in its original German edition, has already been 
reviewed in our columns. English readers will find it a welcome edition 
to their library and it may particularly be commended for its analysis of the 
bias in contemporary commercial films in the section entitled The Mass- 
Produced Film. With some of its criticisms many will disagree, but the 
author knows his subject thoroughly and has given a far more comprehen- 
Sive account of cinematography than most of the recently published books. 

It is, however, a little discouraging to think that although so many of 
the critics of cinema understand the film thoroughly, the grip of the com- 
mercial producer increases rather than decreases. The barrier to real pro- 
gress, the cost of the raw materials and rent of sound equipment, has 
stopped the excellent small groups who turned out experimental pictures, 
under the old silent film conditions. It is something for the enthusiast that 
he can study in this volume opinions on, and suggestions for, sound film 
technique but it could be wished that the matter of bringing the costs to a 
practical level for the small societies, had been noted. 

The illustrations are well chosen and it is certainly one of the most 
important volumes issued to date on the cinema. 


Film, No. 1, Spring, 1933. 


This is a new quarterly, published in July, October, January and April, 
at four shillings for the vear or one shilling each issue. It is edited by B. 
Braun, with Orlton West as assistant editor, and the editorial and publish-— 
ing office is at 5, Joubert Studios, Jubilee Place, Chelsea, London, S.W. 

The first issue, of twenty-six pages, contains articles which reveal 
definitely the policy of the magazine, summarised in the words of the editor 
—‘* Rather than attempt to destroy a sensation-seeking public, we wish to 
create anew one. This second public has, in the past, remained silent; now 
it is hoped it will speak. Film is not going to devote a certain amount of 
incidental space to good cinema, but is going to be entirely devoted to the 
film as an art. ‘We shall seek a film-form and attempt to solve problems 
which prevent a realisation of that film-form.”’ 


‘ 
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| Among the contributors is Robert Fairthorne, whose article in this 
issue will probably inspire readers to seek out his article on The Principles 
of the Film in this new quarterly. 

Orlton West explains the meaning and different methods of Montage. 
There are other articles well worth reading, and reviews of films, in all of 


which is discernible an honesty of purpose and freedom from commercialism 
which will make Film a welcome addition to cinema literature. 


J’Accuse! (Published by the World Alliance for Combating Anti-Semitism. 


British Empire Headquarters, Salomon House, 33, St. James’s Street, 
London, S.W.1. 1/-.) 


Germany Puts the Clock Back, by Edgar Ansel Mowrer. John Lane. 7/6. 


Readers of Close Up who wish to understand the present position of 
Germany would do well to read the above books, ]’Accuse prints extracts 
from I'he Times, The Manchester Guardian and other responsible sources, 
which give an accurate representation of what has happened and is happening 
to the German Jews. Messages of sympathy from members of the church, 
legal and medical professions, and others in England are included and there 
are interesting photographs. | 

Mowrer in his volume, gives an excellent and comprehensive account of 
anti-Semitism and of the different factors that produced the present German 
revolution. It must be remembered that in 1920, German books were not 

read nor the films shown in other countries of Europe, except Austria. In 
the twelve years up to the end of 1932, writers such as Heinrich Mann, and 
directors such as G. W. Pabst, had opened libraries and cinemas all over 
the world to German books and films. In one day their work was destroyed, 
and they themselves, forced into exile. Why this has happened is explained 
clearly and concisely in Germany Puts the Clock Back. 

An alteration in German foreign policy will not affect the position of the 
exiles nor of the many political prisoners. It is to be hoped therefore, and 
for our own safety, that the above volumes have as wide a circulation as 
possible. 


Making Better Movies, by Arthur L. Gale and Russell C. Holslag. New 
York: Amateur Cinema League. For members only. 


This paper-bound volume of 205 pages is a manual of the technique 
(hardly of the art) of the sub-standard (8mm and 16 mm) film-making. 
Chapter I is instruction in camera-handling, from which the book goes on 
to treat of the mechanism of editing and splicing, types of lenses, lights and 
reflectors, slow motion, koda colour into ‘* avant-garde ’’ amateurism, 
montage, etc., concluding with advice on “‘ How to Use the Amateur Cinema 
League.’’ The book should be a valuable primer, very complete in its data, 
to the miniaturist, especially if he utilizes only the authoritative mechanical 
advice, and avoids the occasional thematic suggestions and the conception 
of devices as “‘ tricks.”’ 
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MANIFESTO ON EISENSTEIN’S MEXICAN FILM 
Printed in its entirety; prepared by Experimental Cinema. 


‘THE NOTION OF ANYONE DOING THE MONTAGE OF 
EISENSTEIN’S FILM EXCEPT EISENSTEIN HIMSELF IS OUT- 
RAGEOUS TO ALL THE CANONS OF ART. NO ECONOMIC 
SITUATION JUSTIFIES SUCH AN AESTHETIC CRIME.”’—Waldo 
Frank. 

“OF THE GRANDEUR OF THE UNDAMAGED ORIGINAL 
(THE LAST SUPPER) WE CAN ONLY GUESS ... DREADFUL 
RESTORATIONS WERE BY HEAVY-HANDED 
MEDDLERS; SOME IMBECILE DOMINICAN MONKS CUT A 
DOOR THROUGH THE LOWER CENTRAL PART; NAPOLEON’S 
DRAGOONS STABLED THEIR HORSES IN THE REFECTORY 
AND THREW THEIR BOOTS AT JUDAS ISCARIOT; MORE 
RESTORATIONS AND MORE DISFIGUREMENTS. . .’’—Thomas 
Craven, MEN OF ART. 


TO OUR READERS 


In the 4th issue of EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA, published last year, 
a great deal of space was devoted to a film epic entitled ‘QUE VIVA 
MEXICO!,’’ which S. M. Eisenstein, the renowned Soviet director was 
making at that time. There were two articles on the film, one of them an 
authorized interpretation by Agustin Aragon Leiva, Eisenstein’s special 
assistant throughout the production. In addition, there were ten pages of 
still reproductions, which, to quote Laurence Stallings, gave a ‘‘ foretaste ’’ - 
of the film. The editors of EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA were more than 
merely enthusiastic about it: they had been given a copy of the scenario 
by Eisenstein himself and they were convinced that ‘‘QUE VIVA 
MEXICO !’’ would materialize, as no film had ever done, the highest 
principles of the cinema as a fine art. 

There is now being released on the world market a movie called 
‘THUNDER OVER MEXICO,” which is what it is: a fragmentary and 
entirely conventional version of Eisenstein’s original majestic conception. 
The story behind this commercialized version is without doubt the greatest 
tragedy in the history of films and one of the saddest in the history of art. 
It represents the latest instance of a film director, in this case a genius of 
the first rank, forfeiting a masterpiece in a hopeless struggle against sordid 
commercial interests. 

WE DECRY THIS ILLEGITIMATE VERSION OF.“ QUE VIVA 
MEXICO!” AND DENOUNCE IT FOR WHAT IT IS—A MERE 
VULGARIZATION OF EISENSTEIN’S ORIGINAL CONCEPTION 
PUT FORTH IN HIS NAME IN ORDER TO CAPITALIZE ON HIS 


RENOWN AS A CREATIVE ARTIST. WE DENOUNCE THE 


CUTTING OF “QUE VIVA. MEXICO!” BY PROFESSIONAL 
HOLLYWOOD CUTTERS AS AN UNMITIGATED MOCKERY OF 
EISENSTEIN’S INTENTION. WE DENOUNCE “ THUNDER 
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OVER MEXICO ”’ AS A CHEAP DEBASEMENT OF “ QUE VIVA 
MEXICO!” 


As all students of the cinema are aware, Eisenstein edits (“* mounts ’’) 
his own films. Contrary to the methods generally employed by professional 
directors in Hollywood, Eisenstein gives final form to the film in the cutting- 
room. The very essence of his creative genius, and of his oft-quoted theory 
of the cinema, consists in the editing of the separate shots after all the scenes 
have been photographed. Virtually every film director of note has testified, 
time and again, to the revolutionary consequences of Eisenstein’s montage 
technique on the modern cinema, and every student of the cinema knows 
how impossible it is for anyone except Eisenstein to edit his pictures. 


“ THUNDER OVER MEXICO ” HAS NOT BEEN EDITED BY 
EISENSTEIN AND YET IS BEING EXPLOITED IN TOTO AS HIS 
ACHIEVEMENT. THE EDITING OF ‘ THUNDER OVER 
MEXICO” IS NOT EISENSTEIN’S MONTAGE. 


Out of approximately 200,000 feet of film shot by Eisenstein in Mexico, 
a picture of some 7,000 feet, cut according to conventional Hollywood 
standards, has been produced—an emasculated fragment of Ejisenstein’s 
original scenario which provided for six interrelated episodes, in which were 
included a dramatic prologue depicting the life of ancient Yucatan and an 
epilogue foreshadowing the destinies of the Mexican people. What has 
happed to this material ? 

Eisenstein’s original prologue, which was intended to trace the sources 
and primitive manifestations of Mexican culture, thus projecting the most 
vital cultural forms among the Aztecs, Toltecs and the Mayans, has been 
converted into a pseudo-travelogue. 

Worse than this is the fate of Eisenstein’s original epilogue, which was 
intended to establish the timeless continuity of types from ancient Yucatan 
to modern Mexica, and which was meant to anticipate the revolutionary 
urge dormant in the descendants of those ancient races. Under the guidance 
of Eisenstein’s backers, who have never from the start shown a due con- 
sciousness of what the film is all about, the epilogue has now been converted 
into a cheerful ballyhoo about ‘“‘a new Mexico,’’ with definite fascist 
wmplications. 

The remaining mass of material, consisting of more than 180,000 feet, 
is in danger of being sold piecemeal to commercial film concerns. 


Thus, Eisenstein’s great vision of the Mexican ethos, which he had 
intended to present in the form of a ‘‘ film symphony,’’ has been destroyed. 
Of the original conception, as revealed in the scenario and in Eisenstein’s 
correspondence with the editors of EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA, nothing 
remains in the commercialized version except the photography, which no 
amount of mediocre cutting could destroy. As feared by Eisenstein’s friends 
and admirers, the scenario, written- in the form of prose poem, merely con- 
fused.the professional Hollywood cutters. The original meaning of the film 
has been perverted by reproduction of the whole to a single unconnected 
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romantic story which the backers of the picture are offering to please 
popular taste. The result is ‘‘ THUNDER OVER MEXICO”: a“ Best- 
Picture-of-the-Year,’’ Hollywood special, but in the annals of true art, the 
saddest miscarriage on record of a high and glorious enterprise. 

For more than a year Eisenstein’s friends and admirers in the United 
States have been appealing to his backers, represented by Upton Sinclair, 
to save the picture and to preserve it so that eventually Eisenstein might 
edit it. A campaign was even launched to raise $100,000 to purchase the 
material for Eisenstein. Finally, a Committee for Eisenstein’s Mexican 
Film was formed, consisting of the editors of EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA 
and including Waldo Frank, Lincoln Kirstein, Agustin Aragon Leiva and 
J. M. Valdes-Rodriguez. All these efforts, however, were unsuccessful. 
It is now too late to stop the release of ‘‘ THUNDER OVER MEXICO.” 


BUT THERE IS ONE ALTERNATIVE LEFT TO THOSE WHO 
WISH TO SAVE THE ORIGINAL NEGATIVE OF ‘“’QUE VIVA 
MEXICO!”’: THE PRESSURE OF WORLD-WIDE APPEAL TO 
THE CONSCIENCE OF THE BACKERS MAY INDUCE THEM TO 
REALIZE THE GRAVITY OF THE SITUATION AND GIVE THE 
FILM TO EISENSTEIN. | 


The purpose of this manifesto, therefore, is twofold: (1) to orient and 
forewarn public taste on the eve of the arrival of a much misrepresented 
product, “‘ THUNDER OVER MEXICO”’; and (2) to incite public 
opinion to bring pressure to bear. upon the backers in a last effort to save 
the complete negative, both cut and uncut, for Eisenstein. 


LOVERS OF FILM ART! STUDENTS OF EISENSTEIN! 
FRIENDS OF MEXICO! SUPPORT THIS CAMPAIGN TO SAVE 
THE NEGATIVE OF ‘‘ QUE VIVA MEXICO!” DO NOT BE 
SATISFIED WITH ANY SUBSTITUTES FOR EISENSTEIN’S 
ORIGINAL VISION! MAKE THIS CAMPAIGN AN UNFORGET- 
TABLE PRECEDENT THAT WILL ECHO THROUGHOUT FILM 
HISTORY, A WARNING TO ALL FUTURE ENEMIES OF THE 
CINEMA AS A FINE ART!! 
SEND LETTERS OF PROTEST AND APPEAL TO UPTON 
SINCLAIR, 614 NORTH ARDEN DRIVE, BEVERLY HILLS, CALI- 
FORNIA, AND COMMUNICATE IMMEDIATELY WITH THE 
COMMITTEE FOR EISENSTEIN’S MEXICAN FILM, c/o EXPERI- 
MENTAL CINEMA, INTERNATIONAL FILM QUARTERLY, 1625 
NORTH VINE STREET, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA. 
EDITORS OF EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA. 
FOREIGN FILM JOURNALS: PLEASE COPY! IMMEDIATE 
PROPAGANDA ESSENTIAL! FILM SOCIETIES: DUPLICATE 
THIS MANIFESTO! DISTRIBUTE TO YOUR MEMBERS! 
WRITE FOR EXTRA COPIES! 


DO NOT ALLOW THIS COWARDLY ASSASSINATION OF 
EISENSTEIN’S MEXICAN FILM! 


¢ 
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We print below an extract from a private letter from Berlin as we think 
it will be of interest to our readers: 

The general film situation in Germany is more interesting than ever. 
The government’s decided move to the right has strengthened the opposi- 
tion and a great struggle is bound to come. Of course this present moment 
is not encouraging, for the actual power of censorship is with the govern- 
ment, but the restrictions are so stupid that they cannot last indefinitely. 
Artists have been forced to band together and unite for defence. Some who 


have been unwilling previously to work except alone are now anxious to 
co-operate with fellow workers rather with commercial firms. 


From a commercial point of view things are disastrous. Many big 
companies have failed. Those which have survived have managed matters 
very cleverly. They have done nothing without a purpose and that pur- 
pose is easily discerned. Three years ago films were made, apparently 
of a free and democratic tendency but always one scene was included to 
keep pre-war feelings alive. They rejected problematical and serious 
pictures entirely from their programmes, under the pretext that a suffering 
people needed to be cheered up and amused. In this way people were not 
allowed to reflect or face the actual situation. Historical films were pro 
duced, often in themselves excellently made (and this is the most danger- 
ous!) but with the historical truth spoiled or distorted. Students can 
judge the truth of history text books but simple people are convinced by 
good acting that anything they see on the screen is true. They go home 
and swear by what they have seen: their historical heroes may have been 
doing dreadful and incredible things but because they have seen them, 
they will never be forgotten. Besides this, a great deal of ‘‘ sugar’”’ is 
produced, to poison the world with a false type of happiness. 


Last summer changes were announced. A sort of Hays programme 
was published in which it was stated that when things were better in 
Germany (!) they might dare to show more serious matters. At present the 
masses must be encouraged, so stories must concern young and intelligent 
and poor but virtuous people, who struggle with luck against enormous 
difficulties to win through to a happy end! In order to. achieve successful 
results, when a scenario is prepared it is sent round to all provincial film 
agencies and theatre owners for criticism and each remark these enlightened 
people make is then discussed, until at last the scenario is so altered no one 
makes objection any more. Of course this method checks all development. 

The only obvious move which may be noted is that nationalistic 
tendencies are shown without a mask. 

Equally openly has war been declared against art and individuality, 
as enemies of commercial success. One film director whose pictures have 
been shown over Europe, was rejected with the admission that though 
these films were excellent, they could not ‘‘ be cleaned from the reproach 
of being artistic.’’ And at the moment it iS impossible to show art. Good 
actors are tried perhaps once. Should their films, by reason of the 
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scenarios being treated in the way just described, fail of immediate success, 
they also are ranked as artists and may never, never, never be employed in 
the studios again. So you may understand what a condition the film world 
here is in. 

It is said, however, that German Universal is doing interesting work. 
They produced The Rebel. It is marvellously made with really amazing 
photography. They are also doing work in the ice regions of the north and 
the geographical results of their expedition are said to be most interesting. 


Berlin: February, 1933. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


OF = 


BACK NUMBERS 


Owing to restriction of space we are obliged to clear unbound 
numbers of Close Up previous to 1931. We are unable to 


bind more sets as several numbers of each year are out 
of print. 


Available 


Three issues of 1927. 


About seven issues of 1928, covering the 
early Russian film and the most important 
developments of the silent German cinema. 


A few odd numbers of 1929, with articles 
on the beginnings of the sound film. 


A very few numbers of 1930. The end 
months of this year are completely out of 
print. 1930 covers however the most im- 
portant period of sound film development. 


Any three of the above will be sent to any address in 
England at a cost including postage of half-a-crown, or to 
any address abroad for three shillings. We have no copies 
left of March and December 1931, but a very few copies of 
June and September. ‘These issues are available at five 
shillings in England for the two, including postage, and five 
and sixpence abroad. 


26 Litchfield Street, 
PO OL Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
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CINEMA 
OXFORD STREET (Opp. Warings) Gerrard 2981 
Presents TT 


FAMOUS 


VERSIONS 
lil 
itt Notices of new films will be sent on receipt of name and address Ht 


FI LM by RUDOLF ARNHEIM 


with a Preface by PAUL ROTHA 
trained from the German by |. MORROW & L. M. SIEVEKING 


PART I INTRODUCTION 


This book recently published in 
* II FILM AND NATURE 


Germany under the title “ Film Als 


» UWI MAKING OF A FILM Kunst,” was instantly recognised as 
i FILM SUBJECTS the most profound and brilliant study 
LF SOUND FILM of the art of the cinema which has yet 
» WI THE FAULTLESS FILM been written. 

300 pages | PRICE 15/- 


16 pages of Illustrations Postage 6d. extra 


MILLER (1924) LTD. 


94 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON, W.C.2 
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‘‘ Mr. Cousins is a man of vast practical experience and I 
am happy to be able to endorse the majority of his views.” — 


FILMLAND 


“Startling changes are impending,” 


says the author—E. G. COUSINS 


The author of this book shows us the potentialities 

and pitfalls, the strength and weaknesses, the hum- 

ours and tragedies of this vast mysterious business. 

He goes further, and tells us, as Mr. Pepys would say, 

‘“what is to become of it all’’—so entertainingly and Popular 
informally that it is as if a native of Filmland were E dition 
conducting us on a tour of his territory and helping 
us to draw our own conclusions therefrom. Start- 6/- net 
ling organic changes, taking place beneath the calm 

surface of film-production, are revealed and dis- 

cussed. The book gives a clear, unbiassed and 

authoritative account of film-production as it has 

been, is now, and will be. No one inside or out- 

side the industry can fail to profit by its matter or 

be entertained by its manner. 


WITH A PREFACE BY JACK HULBERT 


DENIS ARCHER 


6 OLD GLOUCESTER STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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COLOUR IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


JOHN M. HOLMES 


Containing in addition to the text 8 full-page plates of 
colour diagrams illustrating the theory of colour re- 
lationship—I2 exemplary colour schemes chosen from 
the National Collections—9 modern colour schemes 
for interiors. Price 25s. Postage Is. 


MODERN SWEDISH DECORATIVE ART 


This book consists of 200 pages of illustrations showing 
examples of interior decoration, furniture, ironwork, 
glass, carpets, textiles, china, pewter, gold and silver 
ware, sculpture, embroidery, etc. Price £2 2s. Postage Is. 


SMALL HOUSES & BUNGALOWS 


Edited by FREDERICK CHATTERTON. F.R.1.B.A. 


This book contains photographs and plans of a hundred 
small houses and bungalows, all of which have been de- 
signed by qualified architects. The scheme of the book 
has been to devote one page to each house or group of 
houses and to show a general view of the exterior to- 
gether with the plans, a brief description of the materials 
employed, and a note of the actual cost of the building. 
The houses illustrated range in cost from about £300 to 
£2,000. Price 7s. 6d. net. Postage 9d. 


ECONOMY HOUSE DESIGN 


By EDWIN GUNN, A.R.1.B.A. 
Author of ‘* Little Things that matter for those who Build.’’ 


Mr. Gunn works steadily through the whole of the 
Architect’s job, including design, plan and specification. 
He describes in detail the cheapest methods of designing, 
rato ja for and building all the various parts of the 
ouse. 

This book is essentially practical throughout and is fully 
illustrated by clear and self-explanatory drawings made 
by Mr. Gunn himself, which show almost at a glance the 
points which he has in mind. 


The book contains about 120 pages cr. 4to, bound in- 


full cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


Complete Catalogue sent free on request. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS LTD. 


9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.| 
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THE 


LONDON MERCURY 


MONTHLY YEARLY tt 

HE London Mercury “ marks the veh i 

present, moulds the future, and re- ey.) 

views the past.’’ For the man of letters rue i 


— 


and the literary student it is the one 
comprehensive literary paper. 


- < — 
~~ ~~ ~ 


Famous authors contribute to it; many 
made their names in it, many are 
making them now. 


Send one shilling for two specimen copies 


229 STRAND, W.C.2 
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The 
ADELPHI 


MONTHLY EIGHTY PAGES 


The June nossher will include : 


Trotsky by EDMUND WILSON 
Aerial View of Athens by GEORGE PENDLE 
The Red Virgin by HAVELOCK ELLIS 


The Lovely Lady”’ reviewed by 
J. MIDDLETON MURRAY 


Poems, Stories, Reviews 
The Adelphi Forum 


In recent numbers : 


A Rebel of Yesterday by STELLA BENSON 
If Sacialism is to Come by G. D. H. COLE 
The Case for War Resistance by MAX PLOWMAN 
Exhortation to my Betters by MICHAEL ROBERTS 
Black Boy by KAY BOYLE 


Annual Subscription 7s. 6d. post free 


THE ADELPHI 
Bloomsbury St... London, W.C.1. 
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A SENSATIONAL NOVEL 


Hitlerism 
Intrigue 
Oil 
Murder 


Money 
Satire 


Sex 


MAMMON 


ROBERT NEUMANN 


7/6 


“An extraordinarily good book.” 


Gerald Gould in the Observer. 


RICHARD DELION 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 


fust published 


MARY, QUEEN SCOTS 


ERIC LINKLATER 
Just published 


TRIAL VIRGINS 


DAVID LARG 
10/6 


“It is one of the best things I have read about Rossetti.” 


R. Ellis Roberts in the Guardian. 


- on 


PETER DAVIES LTD. 


30 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C.2 
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WHAT DO THESE NAMES MEAN TO YOU © 


H.D.. 
MARY BUTTS | 
KAY BOYLE 
BRYHER 
RHYS DAVIES 
| A. S. J. TESSIMOND 
EMILY HOLMES-COLEMAN 
FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 
SIDNEY HUNT 
JOHN BETJEMAN 
LEN LYE 
LEONE BARRY 
RICHARD THOMA 
ROBERT HERRING 
ROGER BURFORD | 
JOHN PUDNEY 
OSWELL BLAKESTON 


you will find them and others in the first three issues of 


seed 


The Most Distinguished Quarterly Magazine in the World 


If the NAMES of modern literature mean anything to 
you, then you will have to have SEED on your bookshelf 


SEED acollector’s investment 


Two Shillings an Issue 


Obtainable from any Bookshop in the World by mentioning 
Joiner & Steele of London 


Published by E. Lahr, 68 Red Lion Street, London, W.C:1 
Distributed by Joiner & Steele Ltd., 18 Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, E.C.4 
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A SURVEY OF MODERN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Publishes established and unknown writers of : 
Short Fiction 


P oetry 
Essays 


Send for current issue 


FIFTY CENTS a copy TWO DOLLARS the year 


Edited by : 


Frederick B. Maxham Irene Merrill 
Hartland Four Corners, Vermont, U.S.A. 
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THE EDITORS 


HOUND HORN 


announce the July—September Issue 


SECTIONALISM IN al UNITED STATES, 


an essay .. Wes ins by Donald Davidson 
REMINGTON AND WINSLOW HOMER, | 

an eSSay .. by John Wheelwright 
THESEUS, a poem ... sei by Yvor Winters 
THE IMMORTAL WOMAN, a story ... ae by Allan Tate 
MUSIC COMMENTARY ..... by B. H. Haggin 


EISENSTEIN : CINEMATIC PRINCIPLES ... by Harry Alan Potamkin 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, a critique sit ve by Fred T. Marsh 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND DRAWINGS _... os by Ben Shahn 
BEN SHAHN, an appreciation... a ae by Jean Charlot 
POETRY st 9 ia ... by Don Stanford and Geoffrey Stome 


Book Reviews: 


R. P. BLACKMUR om SAMUEL BUTLER, M. R. WERNER on 

SOVIET RussIA; LEwis GALANTIERE 0” THE COMMUNISM OF 

JOHN STRACHEY ; J. T. FARRELL om YOUNG AMERICA; 
Yvor WINTERS on THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY POETS. 


THE HOUND & HORN INC., 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. ae 2” 


Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription to your periodical. I enclose my 
cheque for $2.00.........++. oY one ‘year 
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